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PART I. 



** Wi' lightsome heart I pull'd a rose 
Fu* sweet upon its thorny tree ; 
But my fause lover stole the rose, 
And ah ! he left the thorn wi* me." 
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raSPOTTED FEOI THE WOELB. 



CHAPTER I. 

It is one of the last and loveliest days of 
the loveliest month of the young year. Over 
Cecil Darrell's head, and on to the gnarled old 
stile on which he leans, a May-tree sheds 
scented pinky blossoms that fill the air with a 
subtle perfume that is a good deal pleasanter 
than any he has ever smelt in Bond Street. 
In the woods the young trees are unfolding 
leaves of a thousand different and delicate 
shades of green and brown — never so tender, 
so fresh, as in this their first youth. Under 
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his feet tiny unexpected blossoms are spring- 
ing up among the meadow-grasses ; high up 
above his head among the topmost branches 
of the trees, where the young birds have built 
their nests — nearest to heaven, and the strong 
bright rays of the spring sun— farthest from 
earth and marauding boys, they are singing 
gladsome songs with voices that are not so 
shrill and clear as they will be a month or 
two hence, but that are very tuneful for all 
that. 

" Uka bird sang o' his love, 
And fondly so did I o' mine " — 

hums Darrell, remembering a song that he 
used to hear long ago, and which seems to him 
a good deal prettier than many of those he 
has heard of late years. 

He does not sing of his love, but he thinks 
of her a great deal as he waits there, very 
impatiently, for lier coming. 

He is not perhaps quite so sure that* she 
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is his love in the good old-fashioned sense in 
which the song counts love. 

There have been so many of them — a score 
or so, more or less — and of each one he has 
been so sure that she was t/ie one. 

He laughs a little to himself, and reddens a 
little too — he is not too old for that — as he 
remembers Aow sure he has been of each in her 
turn — and how completely cured ! 

After all, there is no reason to suppose that 
the same law, so well established by precedent, 
may not hold good with this one, and every 
possible reason to hope that it may. 

Never was a blinder, madder, more impos- 
sible-to-be-gratified fancy I — and never one to 
which he has more suddenly and completely 
yielded. 

For in spite of all his cynicism, in spite of 
all modem care-for-nothing, strive-for-nothing 
philosophy — in spite of all the derision he 
brings to bear upon himself and which he 
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knows all his friends, could they understand 
his plight, wonld bring to bear upon him, he 
is as hotly, insanely, passionately in love as 
though he were twenty instead of thirty, and 
the only possible excuse he can find for him- 
self is that nine men out of ten would have 
been the same in the same case. 

She is so pretty! — so delightfully, irresistibly, 
maddeningly pretty I 

As he thinks of it he flings away the end of 
his cigar into the hedge, where it falls upon a 
cluster of violets and scorches some few modest 
buds to untimelv death. It is the second he 
has smoked since he has been waiting for her ; 
and his desire to see her, his impatience for 
her coming, have certainly grown with the 
waiting. At one moment he tells himself 
there is not a chance that she will come now, 
at the next he feels certain that she must be 
drawn to him by the very force of his desire. 
And all the while he is surprised at himself 
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that he should care so greatly one way or the 
other. 

Up from the little hollow among the trees, 
where the smoke from a few score chimneys, 
curling in little faint wreaths up to the clear, 
bright sky, marks where the sleepy hamlet 
lies, church bells clang suddenly and merrily 
through the.air. They are not very musical 
or very rhythmical bells. Some go laggingly, 
some too quickly — some clash all together, as 
though the ringers were pulling with more will 
than judgment. Yet Darrell has an undefined 
notion that they add artistic completion to the 
quiet scene. 

*' Some one has been married," he thinks to 
himself. " Some poor fool going to share his 
sixteen or eighteen shiUings a week and his 
wretched little three -roomed cottage with 
another poor fool — going to rise up a Httle 
earlier and a little later take his rest, that he 
may earn by the sweat of his brow the doubtful 
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blessing of seeing Phillis's brown eyes and 
ruddy cheeks opposite to him for the remainder 
of his life." 

But somehow he does not feel that unmiti- 
gated pity for this unknown some one which 
he might have expected of himself — which he 
has indeed so often felt for his own friends when 
he has seen them coming out of St. George's. 

Down here in this man-forgotten, dead- 
alive place (he had called it a dead-alive hole 
three weeks ago, but he has forgotten that), 
where there is so little to do, except fall in 
love, and such an immensity of time to do 
it in, marriage does not seem altogether such 
an unbearable affliction as it has hitherto 
seemed to him. And if ever a man had a 
good excuse for it . . . here she is ! 

A break in the trees has given him a glimpse 
of her white gown, and in a moment he has 
leapt over the stile and is goins in hottest 
haste to meet her. 



^ 
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If blindness be an indispensable charac- 
teristic of love, and love but the natural 
sequence of blindness, then is he not in love 
— for he by no means merges the clear- 
sightedness of a man of the world in the 
obliquity of a lover. On the contrary, he 
appreciates most thoroughly with his mind 
as well as with his heart, every one of her 
many beauties. 

Would she seem as lovely in a drawing- 
room under the glare of artificial lights, with 
all the trappings and trammels of fashion 
about her, as she seems here in her simple 
white gown under the open sky, with the 
green leaves for her background, and the long 
grasses for her carpet ? Over and over again 
he has asked the question of himself, and 
always failed to find the answer. 

Indeed it is hard to imagine her under any 
artificial circumstances at all. Her absolute 
naturalness is perhaps her most prevailing 
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characteristic, and her chiefest charm. There 
is a certain audacity of youth, and health, and 
perfect joyous hope about her of which it would 
be difficult to rob her, even in imagination. 

He understands that her gown is of the 
simplest and cheapest kind, and that it does 
nothing to enhance the beauties of her figure, 
though it does nothing to hide them — and 
he is by no means one of those who think 
that simplicity and cheapness are the most 
desirable attributes in a gown. But on the 
other hand the cream rose lying among the 
laces about her neck is not more exquisitely 
veined, more delicately tinted than her fresh 
young skin, and after all, a gown may be 
bought, but such a skin as that cannot be 
had for all the money in the world. 

" I thought you were not coming," he 
says, going to meet her with outstretched 
hands. " I thought that my good luck had 
deserted me at last." 
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*'I have been a prey to good resolutions/' 
she answers, looking up at him with a glance 
that is at once brilliant and shy, " or rather " 
(laughing a little) " to a conflict between good 
resolutions and bad ones. You see, I could 
no longer pretend to myself that I did not 
know you would be here, or" (hesitating) 
"knowing that you were here that I had 
any right to come and see you. But at 
last—" 

" But at last ? "... he says with a con- 
fident smile, looking down at her with his 
handsome, laughing eyes. 

" But at last," she says, laughing outright, 
" I grew so unutterably, so insufferably tired 
of my own company, that if T had known 
my worst enemy was waiting for me on the 
other side of the stile I should have come 
to meet him." 

" Your worst enemy ? " he says, still holding 
her two slim hands, still looking into her 
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lovely, joyous face. " As if you could possibly 
have an enemy in the world ! " 

"When I come to think of it I am not 
sure that I have. That is one advantage of 
a limited circle of acquaintance. Unless," (with 
a sudden show of seriousness) "unless you are 



one. 



"//" he says, dropping her hands and 
moving a pace or two away. (Already she 
has found that it is not difficult to ruffle his 
temper.) *' How is it poa3ible that I could be 
your enemy?" 

"Are you sure," she says, looking at him 
with a straightness and directness that makes 
him a little uneasy, " that you have not been 
misleading me? Are you sure, — quite sure, 
that in meeting you and talking to you with- 
out any one knowing anything about it, I have 
not been doing a very dreadful thing ? " 

** Absolutely sure!" he says hotly. "Ask 
yourself— what harm can there possibly be in 
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it? What have we said or done that all the 
world might not have known and been none 
the wiser?" 

"But," she persists, with a certain wistful 
uneasiness, bom more of his look than his 
words, "if any other girl had done the same 
as I have done, what would you have thought 
of her ? " 

He knows very well what he would have 
thought of any other girl under the same 
circumstances, and reddens guiltily at the 
knowledge. But then, on the other hand, he 
knows that the laws by which he would have 
judged all the many girls of his acquaintance 
would not hold good with this one, and that 
he has never for an instant confounded her 
with them. 

"I should have thought," he says, a little 
irritably, "that if she had happened to find 
herself in almost solitary confinement on one 
side of the hedge, while I am in a similar 
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condition on the other, she would have been a 
prude or a fool if she had refused to alleviate 
our mutual misery by exchanging a few words 
with me. And you " (looking at her) " are 
neither the one nor the other — or so I take it." 

" And yet," says the girl, with a little sigh, 
" it seems so mean to deceive Dolly. Do you 
know,^' fixing her clear, lovely eyes on his face, 
" that I have never kept a secret from Dolly 
in all my life ? " 

Something, in her look vexes him — he 
scarcely understands why — unless it is that 
it makes him feel himself worse than he has 
ever intended to be. 

"Then by all means tell Dolly," he says, 
a good deal more carelessly than he feels. 
" After all — what is there to tell ? That you 
and I have occasionally come across each other 
in the woods and the lanes — living so close 
together, by-the-bye, we should have been 
very clever not to come across each other, if 
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we ever took our walks abroad at all. That 
once or twice you have found me like the 
fellow in the song who is for ever 

* Sitting on the stile, Mary.' 

Is not that about all ? Probably," he goes on 
still in that tone of well-assumed indifference, 
"as she will take a purely conventional view 
of the subject, she will offer to accompany you 
in your walks for the future — and much as 
I admire and respect her, I am not sure that 

■ 

we do not get on better without her — ^you 
and I." 

"Poor Dolly!" says the girl, leaning her 
elbows, whose round, young curves the tight 
cotton sleeves so clearly reveal, on the rough 
wooden stile and looking up — straight up — 
into the clear blue of the sky with the un- 
dazzled eyes of a child. " Does it not strike 
you that you are a little ungrateful ? But for 
her you would never have known me.^^ 

"Should I not?" he asks, coming a little 
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closer, and wondering more than a little how 
he could ever have admired any other face 
than this. " Do you think I could have lived 
for three weeks within a stone's throw of you 
and not have found you out, or having found 
you out, that I should not have moved heaven 
and earth to know you ? " 

"I think," she answers gravely, "that we 
might have lived for ever, you on that side of 

the meadow, I on this — that we might have 

» 

looked at each other through the hedges, 
across the stile, over our park palings, and if 
we had not been properly, formally introduced, 
we should have gone to our graves without 
speaking to each other. Are we not English, 
both English to the back-bone ? " 

He laughs then. 

*' Speak for yourself ! You might not have 
spoken to me, but I should most assuredly have 
spoken to you. And you — ^what would you 
have done ? Would you have turned the cold 
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shoulder on me ? I do not believe you have 
a cold shoulder to turn. It is certainly hard 
to imagine you fixing any one with a stony 
British stare. And, after all " (smiling at the 
recollection of the day he had first met her), 
''I do not know that I have much to thank 
Miss Dalrymple for. She certainly held out 
to the utmost verge of politeness. I believe 
she would never have introduced us, if I had 
not almost forced her into it." 

" How you stuck to us all down that muddy 
lane ! '^ says the girl, laughing too as she 
recalls the scene. *^ How persistently you 
held your umbrella over Dolly's head ! How 
polite you were ! How undaunted by all her 
frozen little speeches ! But at least you will 
acknowledge that when she did give in, she 
did it very graciously — nothing that Dolly 
does is ever ungracious I . . . My sister. 
Psyche . . . Psyche, Captain Darrell — Sir 
Adrian's nephew ! " 
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She mimics her sister's voice and manner 
to the very life. At one moment her face is 
alive with mischievous merriment — at the 
next it sobers suddenly. 

"I am wrong/' she says, with swift con- 
trition. " I ought not to make fun of Dolly, 
for after all, she is the only friend I have in 
the world. There is no doubt," she goes on 
solemnly, "that I have a very bad habit of 
making fun of people, and that it has made a 
great many of them hate me. In fact " (with 
a heavy sigh), "some of the girls at school, 
who found me out in doing it, would not 
even speak to me." 

" No wonder ! " he says mockingly. " It 
is certainly a most pernicious habit — and 
while we are about it, I may as well point out 
another bad way you have got into." 

" Yes ? " she asks anxiously. 

" A way," he goes on, edging a little nearer 
to her, "of looking at people in the worst 
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possible light. A few minutes ago you almost 
told me to my face that you counted me as 
your enemy. Now, you say you have but 
one friend in the world, and that is Dolly. 
Do not you think," looking at her with a 
tenderness that he finds hard to disguise 
under a jesting manner, "that if you ever 
come to such a pass that you should need a 
friend that you might count me as one ? " 

" I do not know,*' she answers very slowly, 
after a perceptible interval, regarding him 
with the open-eyed, earnest scrutiny of a 
child. "You see, I have only known you 
for three weeks, and in those three weeks I 
have only seen the fair-weather side of you — 
I cannot teU what the other side may be 
like/' 

''How do you know that I have another 
side ? " he says jestingly — a little uneasy under 
the candid appraisal of her look. "At any 
rate let us hope that you may never need to 



d 
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find it out, that it may always be fair weather 
with you. You do not look as if you could 

stand manv storms." 

./ 

"In fact/' she says, casting aside her 
seriousness as she would an unaccustomed 
garment, and thrusting her hands through 
her hair with the careless and unpremeditated 
gesture of one who has not yet learned to 
study her pose, "I am like my emblem, a 
butterfly — born to sport in the sunshine, and 
to be washed away by the first heavy shower. 
I am not sure after all that that is not a 
better fate than to have a longer life with a 
good deal of work, and very little play. In 
all those endless fables about the bees and 
the butterflies, the ants and the grasshoppers, 
that I learnt at school, I am bound to confess 
my sympathies were always with the butter- 
flies and the grasshoppers — were not yours ? " 

"Most certainly/' says Darrell, laughing. 
" I always hated the good boys and loved 
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the bad ones — that is the reactionary tend- 
ency of all stories with a moral. By the 
way, what were your godfathers and god- 
mothers thinking of when they gave you 
such a name as Psyche ? Psyche ". . . (lingering 
over it as if it is .not altogether distasteful to 
him) — " it is certainly horribly heathenish, 
but at any rate it has the merit of being 



uncommon." 



** I never had any godfathers or godmothers 
that I know of,'' says the girl, — lightly seating 
herself on the stile, and swaying one foot 
backwards and forwards, while he leans 
against it so close to her that it is a little 
difficult to refrain from touching the hand by 
which she keeps her balance. "And as a 
matter of fact it is not my name at all I I 
was baptized out of a tea-cup or a hand-basin 
or something of the sort an hour after I was 
born, and the parson having no one to tell 
him any better,^-made the great, the irretriev- 
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able mistake of giving me my mother's 



name." 



" Good heavens ! " says Darrell, sympa- 
thisingly — '* was it such a dreadful one ? '' 

" On the contrary/' she answers with some 
warmth, for indeed this is a sore subject with 
her. " It is Marguerite. It may not be a 
very pretty name, or a very grand one" — 
(looking at him as if she is prepared to combat 
both these points), "but no one can deny 
that for all ordinary work-a-day, serviceable 
purposes, it is a thousand times more useful and 
less ridiculous than Psyche . \ and yet, do you 
know," (fixing her big dark eyes full on him,) 
** that one might as well fire ofi" a bomb-shell 
as let it pass one's lips up there," (indicating 
her home with a little motion of her head,) 
" so that after all I might just as well have 
no name at all." 

But of this rather unintelligible statement, 
he, strange to say — though he is usually by no 
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means devoid of curiosity — asks no explana- 
tion. His eyes, usually so ready to seek 
hers, are fixedly regarding a little tuft of 
daisies that he is industriously digging to 
pieces with his foot. 

"That is hard lines," he says presently, 
seeing that she waits for him to say some- 
thing. " But after all, you know " (with 
renewed cheerfulness), " Psyche is not such a 
bad name. It is a little outlandish perhaps, 
and it would not suit every one . . . but you '' 
(looking at her with undisguised admiration) 
— " you are the very image of a Psyche ! '' 

*' Am I ? " she says, a little doubtfully, 
nearly overbalancing herself in a sudden 
perilous effort to reach at a branch of May- 
blossom that is a good deal further off than 
it seems. '' That is what Dolly says. There 
is a Psyche among the pictures at home, and 
long ago Dolly fancied it was like me — that 
was why she gave me the name, and it has 



i 
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stuck to me for want of a better. But " 
(dubiously) ** I do not think she looks a very 
nice sort of person. She has a butterfly on 
her shoulder, and " (reddening a little) . . . 
**not many clothes on.'' 

He laughs. He cannot help it. 

"I am afraid that most of the classical 
subjects are not very nice sort of people 
regarded from your point of view/' he says 

gaily. 

She has reached the refractory bough of the 

thorn-tree at last, but even when she has it 

well within her hand she finds it harder to 

break ofi* than she had imagined. 

" Let me do it ! " he says suddenly. 

And doing it, his hands touch hers, his eyes 
meet hers, and there is a silence; — a shy 
and embarrassed silence on her part — a plea- 
sant and satisfying one on his. If one is 
in love, if one is so close to the woman 
one loves that one can count almost the 
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long curled lashes that lie on the warm 
soft cheeks, the rise and fall of each breath 
as it comes, silence is not altogether a bad 
thing. He, at all events, has no desire to 
break it. He is conscious, perhaps, tliat if he 
does, he may say in his haste something that 
he may have to repent at his leisure. 

For though it is not to be denied that he is 
in love — love has not as yet overstepped the 
bounds of reason. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It is she who speaks first, moving a little 
away from him and looking at him with eyes 
wliose absolute innocence of coquetry recalls 
him suddenly to himself — not too soon. 

If that silence had lasted but a moment 
longer, heaven knows what foolish, irrevocable 
things be might not have said or done. And 
he is still sane enough to congratulate himself 
that they are left unsaid — undone. 

'* There is something I want to ask you," 
she begins, hesitatingly. " I have wanted to 
ask some one ever since I came home from 
school, and Dolly and Puggeridge (that is my 
old nurse, you know) are no good — they will 
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not tell me the truth. But you" (regarding 
him earnestly) — " are only an outsider. You 
can have no possible reason for deceiving me." 

" Heaven forbid I" he says, jestingly. " Why 
should I deceive you ? Ask me any questions 
you please, so long as they are not ^ What are 
the latitude and longitude of Timbuctoo ? ' or 
* What is the present population of Kams- 
chatka ? ' Those are the sort of questions that 
floor me ! " 

"Be serious, if you can," she says, with 
gentle reproach, **for it concerns me very 
nearly, and I • . . I think you like me well 
Enough to help me to the truth." 

Then seeing that his face has changed to a 
seriousness that is all, or indeed more, than 
she can desire — 

" I want you to tell me," she goes on, still 
with the same wistful earnestness, " if you had 
loved any one very much and she were dead, 
should you . . . should you hate anything or any 
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one that reminded you of her ? . . . should you 
dread them ? . . . should you avoid them " — 
her voice trembling a little — " as — as if they 
were poison ? " 

" Good heavens, no ! Most certainly not ! " 
he answers with honest conviction, not yet 
seeing where the question leads him. 

" And if," she goes on, still fixing him with 
the questioning of big, deep eyes ; *^if she had 
been your nearest and dearest — your wife . . . 
and dying, she had left you a little child, who 
by-a.nd-bye, growing up, grew in so many 
ways like her mother, that, looking at her, you 
could not help remembering the woman you 
had loved, would you "... (her voice rising and 
faltering so that it goes near to break) . . . 
" would you so dislike the sight of her whose 
only crime was the heritage of her mother's looks 
and voice, that you would avoid, as far as was 
possible, the look of her eyes, the touch of her 
hands? — or if one or the other were forced upon 
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you by the necessity to hide to the world the 
dislike for which you had no excuse, would 
you touch her . . . would you look at her 
almost as if you loathed her ? '' 

" God forbid ! " says Darrell, flushing hotly, 
for indeed he sees now where she has led him, 
and seeing he says no more. What, indeed, is 
there that he can say ? 

"Two months ago," says the girl, sadly, 
after a while looking not at him but straight 
up into the fleckless blue of the sky above her 
head, and thoughtfully tapping her gown with 
the branch of May-blossom which no longer 
seems to her so sweet-smelling, so much to be 
desired now she has possessed herself of it, 
" I came home from school — only two months 
ago, though I am nineteen. I had been there 
four years without a break. Always when 
the holidays came there was some reason or 
another, good or bad, why I could not come 
back. Father had gone to this place or that 
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to drink the waters, and Dolly had gone with 
him; or father was ill, or too poor to afford the 
journey backward and forward. One thing or 
another" (with a smile that is over-bitter for 
such fresh lips) ^' served as an excuse to keep 
me out of his sight, as I had been kept out of 
it ever since I was born. But at last it was 
impossible to put off the evil day any longer, 
and I came home.'' 

" Yes ? '' 

It is not a very expressive or a very sym- 
pathetic word, and yet Darrell, finding it 
safer perhaps to confine himself to mono- 
syllables, contrives to throw such an amount 
• of expression and sympathy into it as to 
satisfy her of his interest. 

" You cannot think," she goes on presently, 
with such a falter in her voice as convinces 
him, though he dare not look up, how very 
near the tears must be to her sweet brown 
eyes, " how much I had built upon that 
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home-coming. One changes so much from 
fifteen to nineteen, and I had thought — it 
seems so foolish now, that I hardly dare 
teU you — but I had hoped that he would 
find me improved, that he would be pleased 
with me. I had even" (with a poor little 
attempt at a smile) *' tried to work hard at 
my few little accomplishments — they are not 
many, I confess, but I wanted to make the 
most of them. The other girls used to tell 
me how their fathers and mothers were so 
eager and interested about what they had 
learnt during the term. Well ! " — breaking 
off with a laugh, " I might have spared myself 
the pains, as it turned out." 

There is a little pause. 

**Do not teU me any more," he says, in a 
voice that is strangely moved, and at the 
same time strangely constrained. ** I would 
much rather not hear any more." 

** Are you so tired of my poor little story ? " 
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she asks, reproachfully. " Do not be afraid — 
it is nearly done. I was only going to tell 
you how I came home.'' 

''I am glad at any rate you did come 
home/' he says, permitting himself to lapse 
into a tenderness of tone that seems to 
him almost excusable under the circum- 
stances. "Think how different these three 
weeks would have been to me if you had not 
been here." 

" I started in the highest spirits," she goes 
on narratively, altogether ignoring this com- 
pliment, being indeed too full of her own 
grievance, too anxious to tell it to some one 
— to any one, to pause by the way. " I have 
mostly very good spirits, and though heaven 
knows " (with a heavy sigh) ** I have not had 
much cause for them, they have not been 
altogether knocked out of me as yet. By 
the time I got to my journey's end I could 
scarcely contain myself — when I saw Dolly 
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standing on the little platform I liardly 
waited for the train to stop before I jumped 
out. I hugged Dolly in the face of the porters 
and station-master — I hugged the ^rats.' Do 
you know those little ponies of ours ? They 
are the only things driveable left to us. 
Through all the ups and downs of our for- 
tunes — they are chiefly downs and no ups 
by the way — we have stuck to them, pro- 
bably because they are such poor little 
things that no one would have them. I think 
I nearly hugged the groom. Even Dolly's 
quietness — she is very quiet you know" 
(breaking off and knitting her brows) — *' ter- 
ribly quiet, as if all the life had been knocked 
out of her — but even that did not damp me 
much. She was kind to me, and loving — she 
is always that, — and she was honestly glad, I 
think, to see me back ; and so was nurse, but — " 
She pauses a moment, but he does not look 
at her — does not speak. It is in his heart to 
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tell her again that he would rather hear no 
more, but he refrains. 

" But/' she goes on with a laugh that has 
a little tremble in it, "if I had thought 
that father was coming to the door with open 
arms to receive me like a long-lost child, I 
was disappointed. I had been three hours in 
the house before I saw him at all — and then — 
and then . . . Well ! — let me tell you just how it 
was, that you may judge for yourself whether 
the greeting he gave me was such as I might 
fairly have expected. I had dressed for dinner. 
I had put on the best gown I possess — I have 
one decent one, and though it may not be 
very good as gowns go it is not altogether 
disfiguring — and I was standing by the window 
with my back to the door when he came in. 
Dolly was at the other end of the room. It 
was half dark and he could not see her. He 
came straight up to me and said, * Dolly, am 
I late ? ' and I turned round and held out my 
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hands and said, ' It is not Dolly, father, it is 
I— Psyche/ " 

For the space of a second there is another 
silence. He has a horrible idea that the 
tremble in her voice is getting too much for 
her — that she is fighting with it. 

" And — and what did he do ? " he asks 
stupidly, feeling constrained to say something. 

" He looked at me for a moment,*' she 
answers with suspicious quietness, ''as if he 
were looking at something horrible or dreadful, 
and then he turned away without a word and 
went out of the room, slamming the door 
after him." 

" Good heavens I " says Darrell, between his 
teeth. " What a brute ! " 

** Dolly got up and went after him," she 
goes on, her voice faltering now beyond con- 
cealment, '' and she left the door a little open. 
I heard her say, ' It is not her fault. Father, 
come back and speak to her ! Poor little 
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Psyche ! ' but I was so confused, so miserable 
I could not catch his answer. After all it 
does not much matter/ does it? *One . . . 
one can guess pretty well what it was." 

Darrell has a terrible suspicion that the 
tears which he is pretty certain were some- 
where near her eyes a minute ago have by 
this time brimmed over. If he sees them he 
is undone. He looks away from her, kicking 
viciously at the half-annihilated daisies, and 
casting about in his mind for words of friendly 
— and yet not over- tender — consolation. But 
before he can fix on those that hit the happy 
medium between the two, she herself saves 
him the trouble. 

" Dolly did her best to explain it,'* she goes 
on, in a voice that convinces him that he is 
wrong about the crying — however near the 
tears may have been, she has managed to get 
the better of them. " She told me that I was 
so like mother — who died when I was born. 
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you know — that the sight of me gave him a 
shock and overcame his feelings. For my 
part " (with a little laugh) " I do not think 
he has any feelings — ^but that is a detail/' 

" She was right/' says Darrell quickly, 
seizing eagerly this cold scrap of comfort ; 
"no doubt she was right. I — I have often 
heard that there are people whose sorrow takes 
that peculiar form. They cannot bear to see 
a thing or hear a word that reminds them of 
— of the person they have lost." 

" His sorrow certainly takes a peculiar 
form," says the girl, drily. " He has banished 
even my mother's portrait into a lumber- 



room." 



" It is sure to come right," he goes on, con- 
solingly. "It is not possible that he could 
help loving you, when he knows you." 

" Is it not ? '' (smiling coldly.) " He has 
certainly since that first evening said * Good 
morning ' or ' Good night ' to me when he has 
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been obliged. He has once or twice passed 
me the salt or the mustard at breakfast. 
When I ask him a question — it is not often, 
for I am too much afraid of him — he answers 
it with the civility he would show to a stranger. 
Without a doubt we are on the high-road to 
becoming better acquainted with each other/* 

Then of a sudden, — with one of those swift 
changes which he has learned to look for in 
her, — she drops her bitter lightness of tone, 
and turns on him with passionate earnest. 

"Why do you try to make excuses for him?*' 
she asks quickly and vehemently. "Dolly 
and nurse put me off like that because they 
want to keep me quiet. They are afraid of 
him ; but you — you can have no object in 
telling me what is not true. For it is not true 
— say what you will,*' her voice rising, "it is 
not natural . . it is not even probable that he 
should hate me just because he loved my 
mother. I do not know why I should have 
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bothered you with my troubles at all/' (redden- 
ing a little at the thought of the confidence 
she has bestowed on him unasked,) "except 
that I have no one/' (lifting her hands with a 
little passionate gesture) . . " literally no one to 
tell it to, and I had a sort of foolish thought 
that you, who know the world so much better 
than I, could help me to some solution of the 
mystery." 

"Do not be sorry that you told me," he 
says, stretching out his hand to her with a 
tenderness he no longer cares to control. "Do 
not you know that I would give the world to 
help you, if I could ? " 

"All my life I have felt there was some- 
thing strange about me ; something unlike 
other girls," she says, letting him take the 
slim, white hand that lies passive in her lap, 
and looking at him with a sudden moisture in 
her lovely, childish eyes. "But no one will 
tell me what it is, and . . . and I think we 
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will not talk about it any more, if you 
please." 

And in this he does not gainsay her. On 
the contrary, he turns the subject with an 
alacrity that is suflSciently suspicious, could 
she understand it. For in truth he has been 
sitting on thorns ever since she started it. 
The knowledge that the *' something strange " 
about her life is no secret to him — no secret 
to any one in the county but the girl herself — 
has made him feel absolutely guilty under 
the innocent questioning of her eyes ; and a 
man does not care to feel more guilty than 
he needs. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The old church clock down in the hollow 
has struck one a good many minutes back, 
and the wedding-bells have long ago left oflF 
their joyous clanging. 

Somewhere down in the little village, — where 
they were born, where they have been married, 
where they will, in all probability, die and be 
buried, — the bride and bridegroom, having 
called in their friends and neighbours to rejoice 
with them, are, without doubt, eating, drinking, 
and making merry, with that happy-go-lucky 
philosophy which belongs only to the very 
poor, who if they be not like the lilies of the 
field in purity, almost equal them in absence 
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of thought for the morrow. Though it is 
certain that when that morrow comes they 
will have to toil a good deal harder and spin a 
great deal faster to pay for to-day's hardly- 
earned holiday, yet it is equally certain that 
they enjoy it while it lasts with an unbounded 
lightness of spirit, a childish forgetfulness of 
the care that lies behind and before them, 
that they who have never worked and never 
suffered cannot even understand. 

And under the thorn-tree Psyche and 
Darrell are saying ^* Good-bye/' 

" Good-bye " is a word that may be quickly 
enough spoken when one is not only willing 
but anxious to speed the parting guest. But 
it is also a word that admits of a good many 
renderings, — that may be repeated again and 
again and yet not found nauseous. These 
two are lingering over it still. 

Up among the young thick leaves of the 
tree above their heads the birds are taking 
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their siestas. They have been singing all the 
morning— ever since the sun first showed his 
face among the red-grey clouds of dawn — and 
their little throats are tired. The lowing of 
the kine in a distant meadow ; the little quick, 
sharp bark of a dog in the farm yonder ; the 
dull, slow buzzing of a bee who is thrusting 
his golden-brown head into the flowers that lie 
unsuspected among the thick, lush grasses of 
the meadows over the stile, are the only 
sounds that break the sleepy stillness of the 
day. And in the midst of it these two stand 
face to face, hand to hand, as utterly alone as 
if they were in the garden of Eden. 

There is a right of way over the meadow, but 
there is no one to use it but a shepherd or 
two or a labourer going to his work, and they 
come only in the early morning or the late 
evening. 

As Darrell thinks of it his heart beats 
as it has not beat for ten years or more. If 
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it were iadeed the garden of Eden, and he 
were Adam and she were Eve, he would not 
be long in telling her how much he loves her ; 
how, looking in her soft brown eyes, he finds 
heaven there ; how, seeing the tremble of her 
warm red lips, he longs to touch them with 
his own. But it is not Eden, and there are 
a good many weighty considerations that were 
unknown in Adam's time to hold him back. 

They have been very good friends since 
that day, three weeks ago, when he made her 
acquaintance in a muddy lane and an April 
shower — wonderfully good friends considering 
how short a time it is. But then they are 
both young, both fond of the sound of their 
own voices, both more partial to any com- 
pany than their own, and both, by the chance 
of circumstances, left absolutely to their own 
devices, and to the finding of their own 
amusement. 

Yet among all the many words that he has 
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spoken to her, there has been none, not one, 
that has overstepped the boundary line be- 
tween liking, admiration, friendship — call it 
what you will — and love. And he means — 
has meant all along^ — to go away, leaving it 
unspoken. 

The liking, the admiration, the friendship 
have been very warm — over-warm perhaps. 
He has even loved her, — as men count love, — 
but he knows that in his future life she can 
hold no serious part at all, and that he is 
therefore bound in honour to speak no word 
of actual love. 

For, you see, he belongs to a not un- 
numerous class who believe that they can go 
to the very utmost verge of love-making — can 
say, do, look, imply anything they please, and 
so long as they speak not the irrevocable 
word that shall pledge them to a woman for 
life — their honour is no way involved. 

It is a creed that serves them well enough. 
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aud does no particular liarm in a society 
where it is pretty well understood ; and if 
DarreU's conscience tells him that it is hardly 
a fair one with this girl who knows nothing 
of so6iety it is certain those conscience-pricks 
are not sharp enough to make him forego his 
pleasure. 

There can be no doubt that she is altogether 
forbidden to him, and a good deal the more 
tempting for being forbidden. If he had been 
the hero of a romance or a good little story- 
book he would have done his duty and gone 
away from her ; but being not a hero, but only 
a man who lived and breathed and had his 
being in a prosaic and pleasure-seeking age, 
he considered his pleasure before his duty, and 
he had not gone away from her. 

But though he commits himself to no words, 
the look in his eyes is warm enough to bring 
a sudden rose-tint to her cheeks, and to make 
her loose her hands from his and clasp them 
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with a little gesture of determination behind 
her back. 

Considered critically, that faint, soft blush 
is the prettiest thing he has seen for a long 
time. Considered aesthetically, that attitude 
leaves nothing to be desired. Personally he 
might wish it less uncompromising, and a 
good deal more tender. 

" I must go now — I must really go ! " she 

says, with a little quick drawing of her breath. 

"We have said * good-bye' often enough, 

have we not ? — and Dolly will be waiting. 

She will scold me if the mutton-chops are 

burnt to cinders." 

"Do you mean,*' he asks with a dismay 

.that is largely mingled with compassion, 

"that — that you are going to lunch off 

mutton-chops ? " 

" Not only to lunch off them," she answers, 

laughing like a merry child, "but most 

probably to dine off them also, and very glad 
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we are to get them. You see we have but 
one butcher in Combe - Avon, and we are 
such poor customers compared to you grand 
folks up there" (indicating, with a bend of 
her head, the big house where Darrell fares 
most sumptuously every day) " that we have 
to take what he chooses to give us. Some- 
times," she goes on confidentially, '^we vary 
the menu with a fowl of our own rearing, 
but as the hens are laying so well just now, 
Dolly says it is a pity to kill them." 

" And," says Darrell, regarding her with a 
profound and genuine pity which not all her 
former troubles have evoked from him, *' your 
father — does he also dine off mutton-chops ? " 

"Father is not so young as we are, and- 
his appetite is bad — at least'' (with a small fine 
smile) — " so Dolly says. She and Puggeridge 
spend most of their mornings with their heads 
over a cookery - book devising something to 
tempt it. It generally has some French name, 
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something that was not in our dictionary at 
school, but it smelh very good.'' 

'' Do you mean," asks Darrell, pursuing the 
theme with an unassumed interest, "that he 
has one dish, and you another ? " 

" He lunches in his own room, thank 
heaven ! " she answers quickly ; " and we are 
young and healthy and can eat anything, — 
thank heaven for that also ! If the mutton- 
chops are a little bit tough " (laughing malici- 
ously), " so much the better — they go all the 
further. The very thought of them makes me 
hungry ! Good-bye I " 

" Stay a moment ! " he cries hastily, pur- 
suing her. " Do not go like that ! What 
are you going to do with yourself all the rest 
of the day ? '' 

" What am I going to do with myself? " she 
repeats ^ slowly, glancing at him from under 
her long lashes with the first trace of coquetry 
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he has perceived in her. " What I generally 
do, I suppose, and that is — nothing." 

"And I also am going to do — nothing." 
he says gaily. " What a pity we cannot do 
it together." 

" I might have driven the ponies this 
afternoon," she goes on, disregarding this 
last broad hint, "only Dolly is busy, and 
she will not let me go alone. And this 
evening she and father are going to dine out, 
— worse luck ! They do not go out more than 
once in a month or so, and then it is only to 
the vicarage. Father hates most people, but 
he likes the vicar, — though he is not very nice. 
He sticks butterflies and beetles on pins, and 
smells of camphor." 

" And you are not going ? " he asks eagerly. 

"They have not asked me . . no one ever 
asks me," she answers ruefully. "I suppose 
they do not know I am at home. To be 
sure " (with a little smile) " it does not 
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matter much. There will be no one there 
but a curate or an old woman or two, and 
I do not greatly care for them." 

" And you will be all alone," says Darrell, 
slowly ..." all alone, and with nothing to 
do. Six hours between this and dinner-time 
— ^ten hours before it can by any possibility 
be counted bed-time. Think what a horrible 
waste of time ! How in the world will you 
get through it ? " 

" As well as I shall get through all the rest 
of the hours and days and weeks and years 
that go to make up the sum of a woman's life," 
she says with a small grave smile, affecting 
not to understand the purport of this last 
question, though indeed it is not beyond the 
grasp of the densest imagination. " As far as 
I can see there is no better prospect before me, 
and one may as well get used to it at once." 

And with that she turns and leaves him 
with so determined and unrelenting an air, 
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that, thougli he takes a step or two in pursuit 
of her, he very soon abandons it. 

As a matter of fact he is helped to this 
decision by the remembrance that it wants 
but five or six minutes to lunch-time, and that 
if anything sours his uncle's already soured 
temper beyond repair, it is being kept waiting 
for his meals. 

As he jumps over the stile he casts a look 
back at Psyche's retreating figure, pausing a 
moment to admire the graceful carriage of her 
small head, the free untrammelled step with 
which she moves, mentally comparing it with 
the mincing and ambling gait of those women 
of his acquaintance whose every movement 
betrays a consciousness of watching eyes. 

Without a doubt she is so perfect a piece 
of heaven-boru, inartificial beauty, as a man 
cannot hope to come across more than once 
in a lifetime. 

Almost he is persuaded that a life of 
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mutton-chops, shared with her, would be not 
only bearable, but pleasant. And certainly, if 
he were to marry her, he could not hope for 
anything better than such plain fare, and 
might live to be thankful even for them. 

But as he turns his back upon her and 
goes quickly through the meadow, her- many 
beauties begin to fade into the background of 
his thoughts, while an appreciative prevision, 
to which the keen, strong air of the country has 
given zest, of what that most excellent citefy 
who lives to minister to the jaded appetite of 
one old man, may have in store for him, takes 
the foreground. 

Certainly, there are degrees of misery as 
well as of pleasure. He, for instance, has 
pitied himself sincerely for the horrible 
monotony of the days that he has devoted to 
dancing attendance on an old man's pleasure. 
But in each of those days he has at least had 
something to break the eternal sameness of the 
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hours — while Psyche ... As he thinks of her, 
admiration begins to dwindle into pity, and he 
tells himself again, as he has told himself a 
hundred times before, that there has been 
enough — too much perhaps — of this pleasant 
fooling, and the sooner he gets back to London 
the better. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Meanwhile Psyche goes with steps as swift 
as his, though quickened by an altogether 
diflferent motive, through the little greenwood 
which separates the gardens of her own home 
from the meadow beyond. 

The meadow and all the outlying lands 
have long ago been parted with to any one 
who could aflford to rent or buy them, but 
this little copse, being altogether unprofitable, 
still remains in her father's possession. And 
it would be difficult to find a prettier place in 
all the country round. Though some of the 
big trees have been cut down and gone — as so 
much has gone before them — to make money, 
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the young ones are thick and strong, and 
pretty well fill the places of their predecessors. 

To Psvche, fresh from the dull and tram- 
^ melled life of a city school, the^ wonders of a 
wood in spring-time are as yet too beautiful 
and strange to be passed over. Before she 
has got to the end of it her hands are full 
of little strange mosses, of all manner of 
starry-headed blossoms, and small, curly fern- 
fronds — her hat has fallen ofi* and is swinging 
over her arm, her hair has caught in a bough 
and is a good deal dishevelled, her hands are 
none the whiter for grubbing in the earth. 

" What a figure I must look ! " she thinks 
to herself. ^* Thank goodness, there is no one 
to see me ! " 

But even as she thinks it she hears voices, 
and stands a moment hesitating, and then 
going softly, peeps through the gate which 
divides the wood from the garden. 

It is an old green gate — solid half-way up. 
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the other half of trellis-work — through which 
a good many straggling creepers have thrust 
their branches. 

Looking through she sees a quaint old 
garden lying on one side of a big grey house 
where the sunshine seldom comes, where the 
shadow always dwells, and to whose straight 
paths, formal borders, and primly-cut trees not 
even the unbounded luxuriance of spring has 
been able to lend much beauty. Even on 
this fair spring morning, with the sun shining 
so gladly in the unbroken blue of the sky, with 
the fresh free air bending the tree-tops over 
Psyche's head, no brightness seems to come 
to it. 

By a broken moss-grown sundial at the 
end that is farthest from the house, nearest 
to the gate, a girl and a man are standing 
talking. She has her hands clasped loosely 
in front of her, and is looking up at him. 
He is leaning against the sundial with his 
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arms crossed, looking down at her. And, 
indeed, standing there, with her neat brown 
head uncovered, and the folds of her sad- 
coloured gown falling straightly around her, 
there is a sweet and dainty grace about her 
that makes her worth looking at. 

She is talking — he is listening. Psyche 
cannot hear what she says, her voice is too 
low and soft ; but his, though it is neither 
loud nor sharp, has a peculiar clearness that 
carries every word distinctly to her. 

And in an instant — hearing it — she recog- 
nizes the man himself, though his back is 
turned to her, and she has not seen his face 
nor heard his voice for eight years or more. 
It is a voice that being once heard could 
not be easily forgotten — but above all and 
beyond all it is one of the few, the very 
few, that used to speak kindly to her in her 
childhood. 

Her face beams with gladness. She lays 
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her hand on the latch — then stops suddenly, 
listening. 

" Are you going to sacrifice yourself to her 
as you have sacrificed yourself to your father, 
all your life ? " he is saying. *^ Do not begin 
by troubling yourself about her. Have you 
not enough worries already ? " 
• She cannot hear the answer. She only 
sees that Dolly flushes a little, and then looks 
up at him quickly. 

What shall she do to let them know that 
she is there ? Before she can do anything he 
speaks again. 

*' Lovely — is she ? " with a little laugh. 
"That is your way to deify everything that 
belongs to you, and a very good way too — 
but for all that I must take leave to doubt the 
loveliness. Do you think I do not remember 
her? Almost the last time I saw her was 
when she tumbled into the brook, and I 
picked her up and carried her home. A nice 
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little child — a dear little child; but not 
pretty. A little thing with a white face and 
red hair — horribly leggy." 

The words are hardly out of his mouth 
when a peal of laughter makes them start 
asunder as though they were shot, and the gate 
swinging open discloses Psyche — a flushed, 
dishevelled, laughing, and most lovely Psyche-! 

Her ferns and flowers have fallen on to the 
ground, thrown anywhere on the impulse of 
the moment ; her two hands are outstretched 
in gladdest greeting. 

" Here are the white face and the red hair 
to speak for themselves," she says gaily. 
" The legs, unfortunately, must go undefended. 
You see " (breaking into fresh laughter), " I 
have taken to long gowns." 

She is looking up into his face — much as 
she used to look eight years ago, when, though 
others called him stern and grave and cold, 
she was always sure — so sure — of a kind and 
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gentle smile — looking up with an undisguised, 
unmistakeable gladness ! Had she not said 
but a moment ago that she had not a friend 
in the world but Dolly ? And here is one 
whom she had forgotten — whom she is glad, 
most glad, to find again. 

But the warmth of her look is by no means 
returned. A man does not like to be startled ; 
and he has been horribly, ridiculously startled. 
He has not had time to get accustomed to 
her ; to understand that the little child whom 
he has petted and kissed and been so sorry 
for — has turned into this! 

His eyes — cold, incisive eyes they seem to 
Psyche — appear to be taking her measure from 
head to foot. But, in truth, they are more 
startled than critical. 

He has always thought of her, he has just 
now spoken of her, and in her own hearing, 
as a little white-faced, red-haired, long-legged 
child, for whose lack of all those things that 
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most belong to childhood he had been so 
sorry. And he finds her a woman — a woman 
who, in her outer aspect, certainly carries no 
demand for pity. And for all young women, 
with the one exception of Dolly, he has a 
deeply-rooted dislike ; for all fast young 
women — and it seems to his fastidious taste 
that this first speech of Psyche's savours of 
fastness — a just and lively abhorrence. 

She meets the coldness of his look with 
wonder and dismay. Slowly — very slowly — it 
begins to dawn upon her that the outspoken 
unreticent gladness of her greeting is not 
returned. 

" Are you not going to apologize to me ? " 
she says, dropping her hands and laughing a 
little still, more from nervousness than from 
mirth. " Do you know . . . have you any idea 
what rude things you have said of me ? " 

" Were they rude ? " he answers, slowly and 
very coldly. "If they were I can hardly 
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blame myself. You see I did not know you 
were listening behind the gate.'' 

His look and his tone no less than his 
words seem to convey to her that she has 
been found out in an indiscretion — and an 
unladylike one. And of an instant the laugh- 
ter and the gladness, that had made her face 
so lovely but a moment before, die out of it — 
leaving it very still and suddenly white. 

She regards him for a moment in silence, 
and then she turns her back upon him, utterly 
ignoring his presence. 

" Do you know, Dolly," she says, laying 
her hands on her sister's shoulders, and her 
face close against hers, *^ I expected a lecture. 
Ten minutes ago I was at the very end of the 
wood" (reddening a little as she remembers 
what she was doing there). " and I hurried 
all the way home, partly because I thought 
you would scold me, but chiefly — certainly 
chiefly — because I am so hungry. And it seems 
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I might have spared myself the pains. You 
do not seem " (with reproach) "to be even 
timiking of lunch I " 

It is a very pretty caress. Any man look- 
ing at it uncritically might well admire the 
pose of the girFs light figure, the rough 
golden-bronze head against the sleek brown 
one. But this man has so warm a regard for 
Dolly that it makes him almost angry to see 
how absolutely the bright and radiant beauty 
of the one face pales the other into in- 
significance. 

Apart from her sister, Dolly might be, and 
indeed has been, all her life regarded as a 
very pretty woman. By the side of her 
there is just enough likeness between them 
to make her appear in the light of a poor pale 
copy of a most beautiful picture. Without 
doubt the caress is nothing but a piece of 
rank coquetry I 

But Dolly does not see it in that light. 
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'' The lunch will be ready directly," she says, 

looking into the lovely eyes so near her own 

with a grave smile of unqualified admiration. 

" It is not so sumptuous that it will not keep, 

and — we do not see our friends every day, 

you know, Psyche. Sir John only came 

home yesterday, and I am so glad to have 

him back." 

In her quiet eyes, as she turns them on 

him, there is the steady shining of a great 

and assured regard. In her looks there is 

just a suspicion of gentle reproach — or so 

Psyche takes it. 

**And no doubt you have a dozen things 

to say to each other," she says, dropping her 

hands, " so I will not interrupt you. I, for 

my part " (laughing) " will go and see after the 

mutton-chops ! " 

The laugh is still on her lips as nodding 

gaily and brightly to Sir John, but not 

again holding out her hand, she goes lightly 
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and quickly away. But when she is well out 
of their sight it fades suddenly, her lips begin 
to quiver — ^like the lips of a child who ex- 
pecting a caress receives a blow — and quick 
hurt tears spring into her eyes. But they 
cannot see that. 

"Weill" says Dolly, looking after her as 
she goes, and then up into her companion's 
face. "Was I not right? Is she not just 
as lovely as I told you ? " 

" She is very pretty," he says slowly, look- 
ing too, but with unwilling admiration. " But 
— do not be vexed with me, Dorothy — I am 
afraid she has something of the boarding- 
school taint about her." 

" You are wrong," she says quickly, " alto- 
gether wrong. In all the world it would be 
diflScult to find a girl more absolutely innocent 
and childish than she is. Indeed " (lifting her 
pretty sad eyes to his), " 1 am often troubled 
— sorely troubled — to think how it can fare 
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with her in a world of which she knows so 
little, and trusts so much." 

"She will do well enough; no doubt but 
she will get on all right/' he says, kindly and 
heartily, all the coldness disappearing from his 
manner as he looks at her. " She has a pretty 
face, and, after all, that is the surest passport 
to most hearts. Promise me " (coming a little 
nearer and looking at her with something more 
than kindness), " that you will not begin by 
worrying yourself about her ? ^ 

" How can I help it ? " she answers, with 
a sort of passionate earnestness, impelled to 
confidence not only by his kindly looks and 
kindly words, or by the fact that she knows 
him to be altogether worthy of confidence, but 
also by the habit of a lifetime. Has she not, 
ever since she was a little child, found in liim 
her truest counsellor, her surest guide, her 
kindest consoler ? ** How can I help it, when 
the way seems so dark before us? Do you 
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know " (lowering her voice and coming a little 
nearer to him) " that father will hardly speak 
to her or notice her at all ? He resents my 
having brought her home, and yet they would 
not keep her longer at school, and there was 
nowhere, — literally nowhere " (with a little 
despairing uplifting of her hands), " where she 
could go ? " 

"Do you mean," he says, after a. moment's 
pause, during which he is assailed by a quick 
pang of self-reproach, "that — that he is not 
kind to her ? " 

"Do not blame him — you must not blame 
him ! " she answers quickly. " No doubt it is 
hard upon him . . terribly hard. He '' (flush- 
ing a little) " cannot forget But, at the same 
time, it is doubly hard on her — ^for she does 
not know the reason." 

For the space of a second or so he looks at 
her in grave and meditative silence. 

"And are you sure," he says at length, 
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" that you are right to keep her in the dark ? 
Mind — I do not say that you are not; but 
have you well considered it ? " 

" Sure ! How can I be sure ? " she answers, 
with a despairing intonation that does not 
escape his notice as being so unlike her 
ordinary quiet composure. '' I know so little. 
I am so utterly ignorant of what is best and 
wisest. And I — who want so badly to serve 
her — may be all the while doing my best to 
injure her." 

*'You must not think that,** he says, very 
kindly, very gently. "Whatever happens, 
you can never think that. My only doubt 
was, whether you could keep this secret, such 
as it is — for my own part, you know, I attach 
no importance to it — for ever, and whether 
some day, either by accident or by malice, it 
might be told to her less kindly than you 
would tell it." 

" I have thought of that," she answers, with 
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an eagerness which shows him how sorely this 
question has lain on her mind ; how glad she 
is of a chance of unburthening herself of it. 
^' And yet, when I see how happy she is in her 
ignorance, how light-hearted and innocent, it 
goes to my heart to think of casting such a 
shadow over her. It might do a great deal of 
harm, and it seems as if it could do no good 
to tell her now." 

" That is true," he answers quietly. " I 
am afraid," he goes on after a minute, with 
a sudden flush on his dark honest face, 
" I was a little hard on her just now. 
But the fact is I was startled, and I was more 
angry with myself than with her. I felt as 
if I had been making a fool of myself, and I 
suppose " (with a grim smile), " a man does 
not like to be a fool." 

'*It is so like you to blame yourself," she 
says, with a smile that is as bright and soft 
as sunshine seen through clouds. ** But she is 
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only a child, full of fun and spirits, and I am 
sure she did not mean any harm. Will you 
promise" — (looking straight up at him with 
soft, trustful eyes) — "you cannot tell what a 
relief it will be to me if you will promise me 
to be her friend, as you used to be ? " 

"Is there anything I would not promise 
you ? " he asks, half- jestingly, half- tenderly. 
" Ask me something harder than that." 

" You see," she goes on quite seriously, 
" she has no one but me, and father has no 
one but me either. I am divided between 
them. But if I could know that you would 
be on her side, would be kind to her and fond 
of her as you were when she was a child, I 
could be almost happy. She needs a friend 
so badly." 

Evidently there is nothing strange to her 
in the idea, — and if a certain incongruity in 
it presents itself to him, he is certainly not 
going to suggest it to her. No doubt she still 
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thinks of him as they used to be when he was 
a man, and Psyche but a little child, to be 
petted and kissed and stuffed with sweet- 
meats ; and if he does not feel as old as she 
evidently thinks him, — that is his fault, not 
hers. 

" Then I will be as fond of her as you can 
desire," he answers, gaily ; " and could not 
you be quite happy while you are about 
it?" 

A minute or two later they say ** Good-bye." 

" Then you are sure you will not come in 
and see father now," — she says regretfully, 
— " nor have some lunch ? " 

" I do not dare to venture in on him in the 
morning. Be honest, Dorothy, and confess 
that he hates to be interrupted in his studies. 
Who knows" (with a comical smile) "that I 
might not be the death of some inspiration 
which would be for ever lost to the world ? 
And as for the lunch, I have a fellow waiting 
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for me at home who must be anathematizing 
me by this time." 

Then he takes her hand and looks at her 
with grave and gentle concern. 

" I shall come over in a day or two — 
indeed, now that I have come back you will 
see so much of me that you will wish me 
away again ; and, in the mean time, do not 
lose courage. Be brave and strong, as you 
have always been ! '' 

And so he goes. 

Dorothy stands a moment on the old stone 
steps in front of the house watching him, the 
suD light falling on her brown head and long 
grey gown. 

Then she turns away, and the darkness and 
the gloom that lie inside the house seem to 
swallow her up. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" There is no good denying it/' says Psyche 
with decision, lying with her long young limbs 
stretched out at their ease in the deep and 
ample window-seat of Dorothy^s bed-room, 
one arm uplifted to make a pillow for her 
bright, bronze head against the dark shutter. 
" I am terribly disappointed in him I " 

As a matter of fact, Dorothy has no inten- 
tion of denying it. At a rough calculation 
she has heard the same unqualified statement 
a dozen times already, though it is barely six 
hours since she and Sir John Heathcote said 
good-bye by the old sun-dial. So she is en- 
abled by this time to receive it with unruffled 
composure. 
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She smiles serenely to herself, waiting for 
what shall come next, surveying the knot of 
neat brown hair that she has just twisted up 
at the back of her head with an air of calm 
and critical approval that is not at all damped 
by the fact that both hair and face, as she 
sees them reflected before her, have a greenish 
tinge which nature has not bestowed upon 
them. She either accepts it — being so long 
used to see them so — as their original tint, or 
having seen herself in other mirrors, makes 
allowance for the defects of this. 

It is quaint of shape, perfect in workman- 
ship, and, indeed, serves every purpose but 
the one most to be desired in a mirror ; and 
it has been, with all the other articles of furni- 
ture in the room, the despair of successive 
generations of Dalrymples — Dorothy's grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers — who could 
not foresee, or foreseeing would probably not 
have found much comfort from the fact, that 
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in another hundred years or so the very an- 
tiquity of their furniture would bring it to 
twice its value, and to the very height of 
fashion. 

It is true that the mirror makes the love- 
liest face look green and spotty — that the 
garderohe^ with its one big drawer and many 
shelves, has no place where Dolly's long-tailed 
gowns can hang ; that the bed with its carved 
coat-of-arms and embroidered hangings is deep 
and stufiy, and all that a bed should not be ; 
that the carven high -backed chairs are so 
straight and narrow as to make the youngest 
bones ache ; that the tapestry on the walls 
yawn^ in big rat-gnawed holes that are the 
despair of Dorothy's tidy soul ; but for all 
that — ay, because of all that — they would be 
counted of priceless value among the present 
generation. 

The very patch-boxes and powder-pots that 
have so little use on Dorothy's simple toilet- 
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table, and only stand there because they have 
always stood there, have gained from their 
very age a rarity, which, if Dorothy could 
have understood it, would have tempted her 
sorely to turn them into money many a time 
in her life. 

''I am only nineteen," Psyche goes on re- 
flectively, seeing Dorothy says nothing, "and ' 
I have already outlived most of my illu- 



sions." 



And at this Dolly smiles outright, looking 
across at her much in the sort of way that an 
elderly couple, who have a child born to them 
late in life, may be seen to look at it with a 
mixture of wonder, amusement, and unbounded 
pride. 

She herself was never young, or to speak 
exactly, she had but seven years of youth, 
and they lie so far away in the background 
of her memory that they are almost forgot- 
ten. At seven years old came the breaking 
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up of her life — the loss of her mother, the 
birth of her sister, and the beginning of her 
cares. For from the first, the very first, when 
no one else had dared to go near her father, 
they had thrust her into the breach. 

" Let the child go," they had said, and the 
child had gone, and from that time until now 
had stood between him and the outside world, 
learning much that she ought not to have 
learned ; suflTering much that she ought not to 
have suflFered ; understanding almost from the 
very first that somehow — she could not tell 
how or why — the baby that was her delight 
and her plaything, the one sole joy of her 
poor, little, broken, motherless life, must be 
kept out of his sight. 

And when it had grown to be seven years 
old, and she more its^ mother than its sister, 
with all her little soul wrapped up in it, 
they had taken it away from her, and her 
heart had nearly broken — broken silently. 
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be it understood — all Dorothy's griefs were 
silent. But now that she has got her back — 
this piece of wonderful, glad, beautiful life — 
she is never tired of listening to her, never 
tired of looking at her, no more than a mother 
is tired of listening to or looking at her child. 
** Poor Psyche ! " she says with that little 
fond, amused smile. " What were the illu- 
sions ? " 

" There were three of them," says the girl, 
turning her head a little the better to observe 
her sister. '*No doubt there were others — 
but there were only three that particularly 
concern us at the present moment. The first 
was, that fathers and mothers loved their 
children, not because they were very great 
or good, or even because they were very 
loveable, but just because they were their 
children. That one" (with a little smile) 
'* died hard. It took a great deal of killing 
— it even survived in a sort of way until the 
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other day, and then it was knocked on the 
head. It is dead enough now " (with a laugh) 
— '' goodness knows ! The second '' (after a 
moment's pause, holding up her hands, and 
counting it off on her slim, white fingers) '^was 
that Sir John Heathcote — Jack Heath cote, as 
I used to call him then, for he has changed 
even his name — was a hero, a preux chevalier, 
a Don Quixote, a Bayard of the nineteenth 
century, all rolled into one ! I thought '' — 
(raising her head, and speaking with eagerness 
and animation) — "that he was a man whose 
very goodness would make him lenient to 
other people's want of it, whose strength would 
make him tender to other people's weakness, 
a man in whom little children and all frail 
things would naturally trust, whom big bullies 
and successful rogues would as naturally fear. 
I do not know," (she goes on, wiih a small 
smile at her own expense,) "that even the 
enchantment that my childish memories lent 
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to hJTTi, made me picture him to myself as a 
handsome man — but I thought" (laughing) 
"that he would be better to look at than 
the handsomest man living . . that his grey 
eyes would have a tenderness that would 
make one forget their gravity; that though 
his mouth might be stern on occasion, and 
a trifle cynical, yet it would be apt to 
curve into so pleasant a smile for those he 
loved that his smiles would be a thousand 
times better than another man's laughter. 
Bah ! " (throwing her arms above her head, 
and resting it upon them) . . "laugh at me, 
jeer at me as much as you will I — That was 
how he figured in my imagination ! " 

But Dolly neither laughs nor jeers — indeed 
she looks as if the last would be impossible 
to her. She is tying a soft muslin kerchief — 
which, with its border of old lace, is the sole 
adornment of her straight black gown — with 
a dainty precision that is peculiar to her, and 
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a little flush on her pretty tender face is the 
only sign that she has heard. 

" You have looked on that picture," Psyche 
goes on discursively, and indeed when she 
can get anyone to talk to it is seldom she 
misses the chance;^ — "now look on this. 
Grey eyes that are grave and critical enough, 
it is true, but without the least suspicion of 
tenderness ; a mouth that can sneer very 
easily, but cannot aflford a smile at his own 
expense ; a manner, that is a mixture of 
starched propriety and barely veiled rudeness. 
In short,^' (laughing,) "my hero has turned 
out a prig ! Illusion number two has gone 
the way of number one ! " 

"You are wrong," — says Dorothy, coming 
and standing over against the window, and 
speaking with an earnestness and an energy that 
are not usual with her. Her toilet is completed 
by this time, and though it is not by any 
means an elaborate one, there is a quaintness 
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about it that suits her gracious tender type 
of beauty; — "altogether wrong, and it is a 
terrible pity that you should start with a 
prejudice against him. "If" (she goes on, 
clasping her hands loosely in front of her) 
" you had known him all your life, instead of 
only when you were a little chUd, you could 
not have drawn a truer picture of him than 
you drew just now. Indeed, I can hardly tell 
how a child's intuition could have led you to 
so sure a knowledge of his character. He is 
all that you thought him" (looking up with 
so bright a light in her serious eyes as makes 
them, for the moment, lovelier eyes even than 
Psyche's) — " and more than that. No woman 
could find a truer, surer friend in all the 
world . . and indeed, dear, there have been 
times when I have needed one most sorely/' 

"Poor Dolly ! " says Psyche, with a mocking 
laugh, that covers a softer inclination that rises 
in her at sight of her sister's face. " You must 
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have been hard put to it to fall back on 
him ! '' 

"You see/' Dorothy goes on, simply, not 
heeding this taunt, "father has quarrelled 
with every one of the few relations we possess, 
and with most of the people about here, or if 
he has not quarrelled with them outright, he 
has alienated them by shutting himself up 
from them ; but he has never quarrelled with 
Sir John — perhaps because he will not let 
him — and he has more influence with him 
than any one in the world. Sometimes, when 
no one else, not even I, could get him to look 
into his aflfairs, and to see what money he 
really has. Sir John has been able to make 
him. Sometimes, when he is away, and" 
(sadly) — " he is a great deal away, you know, 
I have not known who to turn to." 

" What makes him go away ? " says Psyche, 
more touched than she chooses to show, by 
the idea that Dolly, whom she has always 
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thouglit SO quiet and strong — Dolly, who has 
always seemed so well able to take care of 
herself and of every one else, should have 
needed help, and should not have been able to 
get it. ''He ought to stay here — it is his 
proper place." 

But Dorothy does not smile at this little 
piece of dogmatic assertion as she might well 
do. She has turned away, and is arranging 
all the little things on her toilet-table in the 
precise order in which they are accustomed to 
stand. 

" He has had troubles," — she says, after a 
moment — *' worse troubles, perhaps, than most 
people, and since his, father has died it is very 
lonely for him in that big house all by himself." 

" When one has five thousand a year and a 
country house, loneliness must be a matter of 
choice, not of necessity," says Psyche, laugh- 
ing. "No doubt he might find some one who 
would be willing to share them with him — 
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some one who, in consideration of these sub- 
stantial advantages, would consent to put up 
with a little priggishness." 

" If you mean," says Dorothy, very quietly 
and very steadily, — " that he might marry, I 
think you are wrong. I do not imagine'' 
(with a sudden flush) " that he is ever likely 
to think of that again. He has probably had 
enough of it. Did you not know" (looking 
round at her) "that years ago, when you 
were a little child, he quarrelled with his 
father, and exchanged into a regiment that 
was stationed in India, because he would not 
give up the woman he was in love with ? — and 
then, when he had been there about two years, 
trying to get on for her sake, she married a 
friend of his. You see " (with a little scorn) 
" she did not know then that his elder brother 
would die, and that in a few years he would 
be a rich man. But it is not to be wondered 
at, is it, that he should think badly of women . . 
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Or at all likely that he should ever trust 
another, after that ? '' 

" So that is what has soured him ? " says 
Psyche, opening her eyes. " I thought he was 
horribly changed. But " (mischievously) " T am 
not at all sure there were no excuses to be 
made for her. Is it not possible '' — (laughing) 
" that she got tired of so much goodness ? 
And does it not occur to you, Dolly, with 
your fine sense of justice, that it is a little 
unfair of him to think badly of all women 
because of the shortcomings of one ? " 

" He does not think badly of all women," 
says Dorothy simply. " Did I say so ? If I 
did — I said what is not true. He has been 
always veiy good to me.'* 

Psyche looks round at her, her lips curving 
into sudden laughter, but as she looks the 
laugh dies, and turns into a smile, so soft, 
so tender that it is very n^ar to tears. 

'* I think," she says slowly, " that a man 
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would be very bad indeed if lie were not good 
to you, Dolly." 

Then of a sudden she jumps up, and going 
over to her, lays her hands on her shoulders 
and looks over them into the glass. 

" Do you know you look very nice ? " she 
says, smiling at her. "But all the same I 
could find it in my heart to wish that you 
would look a little different. This morning 
when you had on that grey gown I thought 
that you only wanted a little cap and apron 
to make the prettiest little Quakeress in the 
world ; this evening — well ! . .just now when 
you stood here with the sunset light upon 
your face, I fancied you only wanted an 
aureole round your head to make you a saint 
— a very fair saint. Could not you'' — (in- 
sinuatingly) — ^'do not you think you could 
manage to look a little more of a sinner ? 
It would be so much pleasanter and more 
companionable if you would." 
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"Anything to oblige you," says Dolly, 
with a touch of that lightness of humour 
which is no, doubt natural to her, and has 
only lain dead within her, slain by the 
sadness and loneliness of her life. "But in 
the mean time be good enough not to look 
over me into the glass. A moment ago I 
had an idea that I looked rather nice, but 
now you ^have put me out of conceit with 
myself. If you are a specimen of a sinner 
and I of a saint, decidedly I give the pre- 
ference to sinners." 

" By-the-bye/' says Psyche laughing, " that 
reminds me that you have never asked me 
what my last illusion was. It concerned you — 
and it is the only one that is not yet wholly 
destroyed. Have you no curiosity about it ? " 

" On the contrary," she answers smiling, 
" a most lively one ! But I must manage to 
stifle it for the present. It is time to go ! " 

And in fact at that very instant a voice, 
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whose incessant demands she has never denied, 
makes itself heard, calling her name. It is 
not a loud or commanding voice, but rather 
one whose querulous impatience shows how 
unaccustomed it is to remain unheeded. 

Dolly flings on her hat and cloak, and in a 
moment is out of the room. 

*' Stay ! " cries Psyche, running after her. 
" I forgot to give you my rose, and I picked 
it on purpose for you. It was the only one 
on the tree." 

But Dolly does not even turn her head. 

" I must not wait," she says hurriedly. *' I 
dare not wait. He will be vexed." 

She goes rapidly — too rapidly for safety — 
down the polished wood stairs, her long gown 
floating behind her. And a little way after 
her Psyche, with the rosebud still in her hand, 
follows in the rear. 

The haU doors are thrown wide open, and 
the light that comes through them falls full 
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on the man who stands there. Eegarded 
from a distance, and without the keen critical 
glance that might discern the lines of feeble- 
ness and temper around his mouth, the rest- 
lessness in his large dark eyes — ^tokens of 
the monotonous brooding on one idea, the 
insatiable egotism that goes near to mad- 
ness — this last descendant of a long race, 
whose chief claim to distinction has lain in 
their good looks, would still pass without 
doubt for a remarkably handsome man. A 
man long past his prime, and looking older 
than his years by reason of his life — or the 
manner he has chosen to take his life — and 
yet of a picturesqueness — greatly heightened 
by the manner of his dress — which many 
younger men might find it hard to beat. 

Indeed, this vanity and fastidiousness in 
dress, stranore enouorh in a man who seldom 
emerges from his own library, is one of poor 
Dorothy's sorest trials. 
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At the present moment lie has managed, 
in spite of the overwhelming difficulties pre- 
sented by the evening dress of a gentle- 
man in the nineteenth century, to retain 
some of that picturesqueness peculiar to 
himself. 

On his head is already placed, ready for 
departure, a sombrero hat of the kind that ten 
years or so ago was associated with the idea of 
Italian banditti or stage villains, but in the 
present day is not considered altogether out of 
place on the head of a country gentleman. In 
the background the old servant, who is a great 
many inches short of his master's height, is 
holding out a big red-lined cloak that would 
not misbecome a Garibaldi, or any other 
foreign general. But he is waiting for orders. 
Something is still wanting. 

" You are late," says Mr. Dalrymple im- 
periously, as Dorothy comes in hot haste. 
" How is it you are not ready ? And where 
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is my flower ? Have you forgotten it ? It 
was not in my room/' 

Dorothy's face falls. Nothing but the 
unaccustomed distraction of Psyche's com- 
panionship could surely have made her for- 
get this important item of an important 
toilette. 

"I had forgotten," she stammers shame- 
facedly ..." I will get you one in a minute." 

*'Put on my cloak, Andrew," says Mr. 
Dalrymple angrily, turning his back upon her. 
" Wait indeed ! Do you know what time 
it is ? " 

In a. moment — ^with a sudden impulse that 
leaves no time for thought, no time for re- 
membering all the rebuffs she has received — 
Psyche speeds down the stairs, her hand out- 
stretched, her small cream rose-bud — daintily 
prepared for Dorothy — clasped in it. 

" Will you . . . will you have it ? " she says 
very timidly, with such a sudden, pitiful 
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yearning for kindness in her lovely face, in 
her imploring attitude, as it would seem 
impossible for a man to resist '* It is a very 
pretty one." 

He puts out his hand, coldly enough it is 
true, but yet courteously. He has already 
taken the flower in his hand, when, of an 
instant, his face changes — his eyes dilate and 
fix themselves on her with horror and dismay. 
If suddenly she had taken some terrible and 
revolting shape, he could look at her no more 
cruelly. 

" Curse you ! " he cries, flinging the flower 
at her feet. " Who has taught you these 
tricks ? . . Who has dared to tell you ..." 

" Father ! " cries Dorothy, springing for»- 
ward, and laying her hand on his mouth. 
" Stop ! stop ! Think what you are saying. 
Come with me. . . Come I " 

It is all the work of an instant The cloak 
is put on his shoulders, and Dorothy, casting 
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one pitiful, imploring look at Psyche, has led 
him down the steps. 

And the girl is alone, her flower lying at 
her feet — even the old servant has slunk away 
and left her. 

She looks down at it, and then she flings 
her arms above her head and cries out 
aloud — 

" I will not bear it ! I will not bear it I " 

There is no one to hear her, — no one . . not 
even God, so it seems. 

No one has taught her that there is a God 
to comfort those that are unjustly treated ; 
and she cannot see Him— cannot hear Him. 
Her passion reigns supreme. 

With a gesture that contains all the rage 
and fury that has been pent up during 
the past months and has gained its climax 
in the last minute, she beats her foot upon 
the flower, tramples it to pieces, and then 
relenting, gathers up the fragments, and 
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clasping them to her bosom, falls to bitter 

weeping. 

^ ^ ^ * * 

And in the housekeeper's room old Andrew 

is relating the incident with that dramatic 

force which is often found among the poor. 

" Do you remember the day the missis 
died ? — God bless her ! The master was go- 
ing out . . You remember, Mrs. Puggeridge — 
and she came and stood there on those very 
steps. . . 'Twas nineteen years ago, but I 
see her now as I see her then, and she held 
out her little hand — so — with the rose in it ; 
and she said — I heard her, I did — * Will you 
have it, Dick ? ' says she . . and he took it and 
fastened it in his coat. Well, I give you my 
blessed word, if she'd come'd back — God rest 
her soul ! — if she'd come'd back and stood 
there this day and said, ^ Will you have it ? ' 
— she couldn't have looked more like Miss 
Psyche, or Miss Psyche more like she." 
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The linen that the old woman who once 
was Psyche's nurse — who now is house-keeper, 
cook, and many things in one — has been 
darning, falls on her knee. 

" And he — the master — what did he do ? " 
she asks anxiously, pushing up her spectacles. 

" He flung her flower away, and he cursed 
her. That's what he did I " says the old man 
tersely. " And it's my opinion you had better 
put that there table-cloth away and go and 
look after her, that's what you'd better do, 
though may be you'll find it easier to mend 
them holes than to mend her feelings, though 
your eyes are not what they used to be." 

And with this parting shot he goes, leaving 
her to take his advice or not, as she pleases. 
And though she has no doubt as to taking it, 
though her heart is sore and the tears not far 
from her eyes — ^for the girl who was her nurse- 
ling fills that softest spot that must be filled 
in every woman's heart either by lover or 
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by chUd— she does it with deliberation. She 
has outlived the haste of youth. She folds 
up her table-cloth, and does not forget to put 
her spectacles in their case before she starts 
on her search. 

It is one that is not to be accomplished 
in a minute. What old Andrew said of her 
eyes, he might with equal truth have said 
of her legs. They are not what they used 
to be. Long ago rheumatism and hard work 
have robbed them of that youthful agility 
that made the long galleries, the slippery 
stair-cases of the big rambling house, things 
to laugh at. 

It is a good while, in fact, before she finds 
out what room Psyche is in, and herself out- 
side the closed door of it, and if she has all 
the while been picturing her to herself in a 
passion of tears or a white heat of anger, 
she has every reason to believe herself 
mistaken. 
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The voice that answers her knock is cheer- 
fiil enough, and there is nothing in the girl's 
attitude, with a book in her hand, or in the 
small part of her face that is turned round 
on the old woman's entrance, to give the 
smallest opening for the consolation or the 
sympathy she has come ready primed with. 
Instead, she finds herself called upon to make 
some excuse for coming at all. 

"I was Vanting to know when you would 
like to have your dinner, if you please, Miss,'' 
she says, taking the one that comes readiest 
to her. "And I was thinking that as you 
was all alone it would be more cheerful-like 
to have it in Miss Dorothy's little room than 
in the dining-room." 

This is a sudden inspiration, but it has all 
the appearance of a well-prepared idea. 

" Wherever you please," says Psyche lightly, 
** so long as it comes at once. I am hungry. 

This is reassuring. Evidently she has not 
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been crying. Teara never made any one 
hungry yet. 

"There's a nice little dish of cutlets — 
cutlets ally Mantynong, Miss Dorothy calls 
'em — that the master left," says Mrs. Pugge- 
ridge, casting away her fears and relapsing 
into her ordinary homely thoughts. *^ He 
won't care to see them again. And IVe 
made a roley-poley pudding. You used to be 
fond of tliem " (looking at her wistfully). 

" I not only used to be, but I am, — devotedly 
fond of them," she answers, in a voice that 
leaves no doubt as to her cheerfulness. *^ By 
all means let me have it, and now that I 
know that it is coming I will not eat too 
many of the cutlets ! 

" Andrew is a fool,'' thinks the housekeeper 
to herself as she goes away more lightly 
than she came. " She's not fretting — not a 
bit of it . . . not but what she has good 
cause to, if she only knew it — poor lamb ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The day is nearly done. 

Of all the many hours that Captain Darrell 
had counted out, but one remains. But that 
one threatens to hang heavily on Psyche's 
hands. 

The big clock in the stable-yard has only 
just struck nine long-drawn strokes ; and un- 
less one be sick or sorry, or unless one has a 
better excuse for fatigue than she has, one 
cannot well count it bed-time, even in the 
country, before ten. 

Inside the house a deadly gloom, more 
deepened than relieved by the few dimly- 
burning lamps that are sparsely scattered here 
and there, a horrible silence reigns supreme. 
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Andrew and Mrs. Puggeridge are hobnob- 
bing somewhere in the housekeeper's room, and 
might be a hundred miles away for all that can 
be heard of them ; the two buxom country girls 
who make up the meagre list of servants have 
gone to bed with the lark, to rise again with 
him ; and to aU intents and purposes Psyche 
is absolutely, utterly alone. 

But if there is gloom inside the house there 
is certainly none outside. A fuU pale-faced 
moon and an innumerable host of stars are 
making the park and the gardens almost as 
light and a great deal more beautiful than at 
mid-day. 

The fairness of the night tempts Psyche to 
open the door and look out, and looking out 
she no longer hesitates. Though it is cer- 
tainly over-late for wandering about alone, 
on the other hand it wiU be a far pleasanter 
way of getting through the hour that yet 
remains on her hands than by sitting within- 
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doors, starting nervously at the scuttling of the 
rats behind the wainscot, at the creaking of 
the doors, at the very rustle of her own gown. 

The house has a thousand nameless terrors 
for her^ — terrors which not all her philosophy 
can overcome ; but at the first soft breath of 
the evening wind, with the first look up into 
the unutterable serenity of the sky above her 
head, they all vanish as by magic. There is 
no room for terror on such an evening as 
this. 

The flowers are lying drenched in their 
night-bath of dew ; the trees are shaking their 
boughs and whispering to each other ; now 
and again a wakeful bird chirps drowsily to 
his mate, or one that has been belated seeking 
perhaps for food for the little ones in his nest, 
flies darkly across the clear, pale sky. Far 
away in the pastures, a cow is lowing for her 
calf. But there is not a sound or a sign of 
human life anywhere. 
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Yet for all that she is not afraid, as she had 
been in the house. The quiet of the night 
seems to soothe the, passionate disquiet of her 
heart. 

She is in a dangerous mood, one of those 
moods in which that spirit of evil who figures 
in our childish imagination in personal guise 
finds his best opportunities. It is not easy 
for any of us having stretched out, timidly 
enough, a right hand of reconciliation to find 
it flung back in our face. Neither is it easy 
to endure meekly and patiently a rank and 
palpable injustice, whence most we have a 
right to expect justice. Indeed, of all human 
wrongs human injustice is perhaps the greatest. 
The sense of it rankles in Psyche's heart with 
a bitterness that is not to be understood 
except by those who have suffered it. 

" Why should he hate me ? " she says to 
herself again and again, lifting a pale pas- 
sionate face to the untroubled sky. "He 
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does not hate Dorothy. I will not bear 
it!'' 

But all the while she^knows that it is but- 
an impotent protest. She mmt bear it. In 
all this wide earth there is no other home 
that will shelter her but this one where she 
is so little wanted. " Nowhere to go to ! '' 
she cries to herself with none but the flowers 
and the trees to hear her. " No one to love 
me!" 

But even as she says it her cheek flushes, 
and her head droops with sudden remembrance, 
— not of Dorothy. It is the very nature of 
such a quiet and steady love as Dorothy's that 
it should go uncounted — be taken as a matter 
of course — to be remembered perhaps when all 
others fail . . . but not now, when — in spite 
of her anger — in spite of her despair, a greater 
and wider possibility lies stretching out before 
her in that vague unknown that, if one be 
very young, seems so infinitely tempting. 
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There lies her danger. Eebuffed on the one 
side, wounded and mortified beyond telling, 
her thoughts turn naturally enough to the one 
who has never rebuffed — ^never wounded her ; 
who has, on the contrary, fed her to her 
heart's content with the delicate flattery of 
eyes and lips. 

Again and again she goes over in her heart 
every word he has spoken, every look that 
has told her, as well as looks can tell, how 
lovely he has found her. 

Her heart is empty indeed, — swept and 
garnished, — ^ready for any love, good or bad, 
to enter in and dwell there. 

Not that she counts Captain Darrell as her 
lover. She has, indeed, too little vanity to 
suppose that any man would so readily fall 
in love with her. For her unpampered life 
has had that one advantage, that it certainly 
has not fostered any tendency to suppose her- 
self attractive. But her thoughts turn to 
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the remembrance of his undisguised admira- 
tion, his open friendliness, with a gladness 
that is in itself sufficiently perilous could she 
understand it. 

Her idle, aimless footsteps have led her 
through winding paths, through gardens and 
shrubberies, to whose unkempt, weed-grown 
luxuriance the pale moonlight is more friendly 
than the unflattering daylight — marking, in- 
deed, no wide difference between weeds and 
flowers, bramble-bushes and shrubs — ^until 
she has reached a place where the park 
palings, broken a good deal short of their 
normal height and a miracle of picturesque 
decay, overlook a pretty grassy lane that 
leads straight down to the high-road. 

Leaning her elbows on the mossy rotten 
wood- work, and her chin on her hand, she looks 
wistfully across the- meadows at the distant 
lights that, glimmering among the trees, mark 
the big house where Sir Adrian Darrell lives. 
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*^ He will be gone soon/' she thinks, not of 
Sir Adrian, but of the nephew who so seldom 
throws awa)^ his time in the pursuit of innocent 
country pleasures ; " and I shall never see 
him again. Perhaps some day, when Sir 
Adrian is dead, he will come and live here . . . 
but I shall be an old maid then, and my hair 
will be grey and my cheeks all wrinkled/' 

She has plenty of time for these cheering 
reflections, for there are not many passers-by 
to interrupt them. 

An old woman, bent so low with her bundle 
of sticks and her weight of weary years that 
she cannot see God's sky above her head nor 
all the sweet and lovely things around her, 
but only the ground beneath her tired feet; 
a labourer, stumbling homeward, half blind 
with toil, or with drink — who shall say? — 
a little child toddling by the hedgerow, with 
its small fat hands heavy laden with spring 
flowers, who, paying small heed to the 
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admonishing of another child of the lateness 
of the hour, but catching sudden sight of 
Psyche's white figure, is impelled to such 
sudden quickening of his uncertain footsteps 
that he tumbles head-foremost into the ditch, 
and is picked up howling with fear — pro- 
bably to carry with him to the grave a 
firm belief in ghosts. 

Psyche has hardly done laughing at this 
untoward effect of her white gown — ^for at 
nineteen it is, after all, easier to laugh than 
to cry — when another footstep, altogether 
diflferenf from these others -deliberate, yet 
not tired — firm, yet not heavy, makes her 
start erect and listen with palpitating heart 
and kindling eyes. 

A bend in the road turns suspicion into 
certainty. By the clear pale light of the 
moon she sees the broad square shoulders, the 
well-set figure she knows so well. His hands 
are in his pockets, his head a little thrown 
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back, and a cigar in his mouth. A moment 
ago she would have given the half of her 
possessions, which are not many, to be quite 
sure that she would ever see him again — she 
would have counted the chance of meeting 
him here a chance so remote as to be past 
praying for ; but being assured of a sudden 
that he is within a few paces of her, that she 
has only to stretch out her hand and she may 
touch him, — only to speak his name and his 
voice will answer her, an unfathomable and 
newly-born timidity makes her shrink back 
and try to hide herself among the bushes out 
of his sight. 

Had she remained quiet the chances are 
that he, turning his head neither to the right 
nor to the left, but strolling along in medi- 
tative after-dinner tranquillity, would have 
passed her ' by as the old woman and the 
labourer had done — unnoticed ; but the sudden 
rustle among the bushes makes him look 
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round, and in a moment he has cast his cigar ■ 
into a ditch, and has sprung towards her. 

" You ! " he cries, in a voice in which 
surprise and delight contend for the mastery. 
"Who would have dreamt of seeing you 
Jierel Is" — (with sudden nameless fear) — 
" is anything the matter ? " 

"Nothing," she says, with a smaU smile, 
recovering her composure as she sees him on 
the point of losing his. Indeed, she is a 
little surprised, and not a little elated, to find 
her sudden appearance has produced so great 
an effect upon him. "Nothing whatever. I 
only came here to meditate.'' 

" To meditate ! " (laughing aloud in his 
relief). " What a cheerful spot to choose ! 
Have you been studying Young's * Night 
Thoughts' or Hervey's * Meditations among 
the Tombs ' ? " (Then changing his tone,) 
" What are they thinking about — what are 
they doing to let you come out by your- 
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seK in such a place as this at ten o'clock 
of night ? '' 

'* As a matter of fact/' she answers gaily, 
" it is not ten o'clock ; it cannot be more than 
half-past nine. And as for the rest, did I 
not tell you — do you not know, that I am 
absolutely alone — that there is no one to 
think, much less to care, where I come or go ? 
After all" (with a smile), "it is a freedom 
that many people might be inclined to envy 
me — I ought not to quarrel with it." 

Under the light tone there is so evident 
a soreness — the face, upturned to his, looks in 
the pallor and softness of the moonlight, so 
far more lovely than ever it has looked in 
the radiance of daylight, that his heart is 
drawn to her with so irresistible, so over- 
mastering a tenderness, that for a moment 
he dares not speak — ^he cannot trust himself. 
But the look in his eyes needs indeed no 
words to interpret it. 
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**As a matter of fact," she goes on 
quickly, embarrassed a little by his silence, 
but more by his look — "do not laugh at me 
— but I was frightened to stay any longer 
indoors. I am almost sure " (lowering her 
voice, and coming a little nearer to the paling 
that divides them) " that there are ghosts in 
the house. Nurse has told me so many 
stories about the portraits of my grandfathers 
and grandmothers that hang all over the place, 
that they seem to me like real people — I 
hardly dared look over my shoulder just now, 
I was so sure that I should see some of them 
behind me. At any rate " (laughing), " if 
there are no ghosts there are rats, and they 
arS nearly as bad. It is not nearly so fright- 
ening out here." 

" You poor little thing," said Darrell, com- 
passionately ; " upon my word it is a horrible 
shame. At any rate '' (resolutely), " you shall 
not go back alone. I will see you safe home." 
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" Indeed, you will not ! " (very quickly). 
" I will not hear of it ! " 

'* Will you not ? " (with a twinkle of mis- 
chief in his eyes). " Suppose I do not ask 
your permission ? " 

" You will have to go nearly a quarter of a 
mile round to the lodge-gates to get in at all/' 
she cries with a triumphant conviction ot 
having the better of him. "And by that 
time I shall be safe at home." 

" WiU you ? " (laughing). " Stand back ! 
look out ! " 

And in a moment, before she understands 
what he is going to do, he has leapt over the 
paling, 'and is standing by her side, having 
manoeuvred adroitly to avoid knocking her 
over altogether. 

" There ! '' (laughing mockingly and triumph- 
antly). "You have never asked me within 
your gates — indeed, now I think of it, you 
have shown a terrible lack of the fine virtue 
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of hospitality. Blame yourself that you have 
driven me to coming in without an invitation.'' 

For a moment her indignation is lost in 
an astonishment that is not unmixed with 
admiration. 

"How did you do it?" she says slowly, 
measuring the paling with her eyes. *' If 
I had been chased by a bull, or a mad dog, 
I might — it is just possible" (doubtfully) — 
" that I might have managed to scramble over, 
but I could not liB.Ye Jumped it to save my life." 

" Of course not. I never yet saw a woman 
who could jump a couple of inches." 

"But aU the same" (quickly recovering 
from her astonishment), " it was not right of 
you — and you must go back at once ; indeed 
you must. Supposing" (looking around her 
frightenedly) " father and DoUy were to come 
home earlier, and to find you here ? " 

"They will not," he answers coolly. "Not 
a chance of it. And if they did '' (laughingly), 
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* * I suppose the worst he could do to me 
would be to prosecute me as a trespasser. 
Come, — let us go on I " 

As he speaks he lays his hand lightly on 
her, and for the first time perceives that she 
has no other covering but her thin cotton 
gown, that, damp with the dew, is clinging 
tightly to her arms* and shoulders. 

" You must be mad ! " he says quickly and 
hotly.* "Is there no one to take any care 
of you ? Do you want to kill yourself ? " 

In aU the many times that he has seen 
her he has always treated her with a rever- 
ent and perfect respect, of which the many 
women with whom he has flirted in society 
would not have believed him capable, and 
which indeed in their fashionably free-and- 
easy and unprudishly - familiar company he 
would have found a superfluous virtue. Now 
for the fii'st time his hand lingers on her a 
little longer — a trifle more warmly than the 
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occasion appears to warrant; his eyes look 
into her soft moonlit face with a passionate 
audacity of admiration that he no longer tries 
to restrain. 

Everything is against him. This unex- 
pected meeting in an out of the way place, 
while the genial warmth of Sir Adrian's good 
wines still lingers pleasantly in his veins — the 
very moonlight that adds the subtle charm of 
a beauty that is half-revealed, half-concealed 
— all combine to his undoing. 

So long as they had kept to daylight he had 
done well enough . . . now he flings all his 
resolutions to the winds, and forgetting all 
the many weighty arguments that lie on the 
side of prudence, remembers only that she is 
very pretty — and that he is in love with her. 

But though she is very innocent, so 
innocent that a man of less experience and 
coarser nature might very well have mistaken 
her innocence for boldness, she is by no 
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means ignorant, and she is possessed of a 
finer instinct than often remains to a woman 
of larger experience. 

Though she does not understand his look 
she flushes under it, and loosing herself reso- 
lutely from his touch moves a pace or two 
away. 

" I never catch cold," she says quietly and 
steadily, though in fact her heart is beating so 
that she can hardly hide the trembling of her 
lips. " Aad I have had enough of wrapping 
up at school. We hardly dared show our 
faces out of doors without waterproofs, um- 
brellas, and goloshes. I abjure aU three for 
the remainder of my life I '* 

So saying she turns away, and, the path 
being but narrow and a trifle confused by the 
tangled brushwood and the thick weeds, he is 
obliged to follow her as best he can. 

But after a few paces they come to a 
broader space, where there being no longer 
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any excuse for her to go ahead of him, he 
overtakes her and walks by her side. Out 
here, in the open, where the trees grow but 
sparsely, casting their long, gaunt shadows 
on the glistening sward, they can see right 
up into such a sky as if one sees but once 
or twice in the short length of an English 
summer one may count oneself fairly blessed. 

"Is it not lovely?" says Psyche, throwing 
back her head to take her fill of its beauty. 

" Yes," answers Darrell slowly, looking not 
at the sky, but at her soft, milk-white throat, 
and noting of what a murky white her gown 
looks against it. " It is very lovely. I like 
moonlight. It's a pity it can't be laid on in 
pipes like gas, is not it? Four-and-sixpence 
a thousand feet. Lovers and other lunatics 
supplied at a reduction." 

" I used to have a fancy about the stars," 
she goes on softly, scorning to notice this 
prosaic suggestion. "I used to think that 
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the poor dead people came out at night to 
look down on those they had loved on earth, 
and that their shining raiment made little 
specks of light" that we call stars." 

"Very pretty/' says Darrell, with a slow 
smile that conveys an infinity of disbelief; 
"but hardly likely to conduce to the dead 
people's happiness." 

"Why not?" (combatively). "Do you 
suppose that when you are dead, you will 
care no more for any one you have loved 
while you were alive?" 

"Did you ever read the story about the 
poor soul in purgatory who prayed so cease- 
lessly for one hour on earth to visit and 
console the man she had loved, that at last 
her prayer was granted on the condition 
that she should pay for that one hour by 
countless ages of torment ? " 

" And did she go ? " asks Psyche, breath- 
lessly. 
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"She came to earth," says Darrell, with 
mock solemnity, **and she found him — how 
do you suppose? Planting flowers over her 
grave ? Soaking countless pocket-handker- 
chiefs for the want of her ? Not a bit of it ! — 
She found him with his arms around another 
woman, swearing eternal love to her/' 

"He was a man," says Psyche, brought 
down suddenly with a cold shock of disillusion- 
ment. "If in your story you had reversed 
the cases, and it had been a man who came 
to console a woman, he would have found 
her '' 

" Vexing her soul over the latest fashion 
in widows' caps, or" (with a malicious smile), 
" if he had waited a month or two, he might 
have found her dispensing with such trifling 
sentimentalities altogether, and married to 
his dearest friend." 

" I do not like you when you talk like 
that," she says slowly, moving a little away 
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from him, and regarding him with cold and 
disapproving eyes. " What have women 
done to you that you should think so badly 
of them aU ? '' 

" I do not think badly of them all," dexter- 

a 

ously decreasing the space she has put between 
them. " On the contrary " (with a smile that 
emphasises his words), " there are some that I 
think very well of." 

But to this she answers nothing. She only 
walks a little quicker than she has walked 
before. 

" Can you blame me — can you blame any 
man," he goes on with an earnestness that 
surprises himself, for indeed, like a good many 
others, he is so accustomed to think lightly 
and to speak lightly of women that it seems 
hardly necessary to make an excuse for doing 
both, — ** that there are some women of whom 
it is impossible to think anything but badly ? 
On the other hand, there are others, thank 
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heaven, of whom it would be equally im- 
possible, even if one encountered them under 
the most flagrantly improper circumstances, 
not to think well." 

She is silent for a moment. 

" Do you mean," she asks presently, turning 
round to him with that absolute and outspoken 
candour which he has before now found not 
a little embarrassing in her, " that / am one 
of those women ? I have an idea, a very 
small idea, that this may be one of the 
improper circumstances for which you are so 
good as to make an excuse. If that be so " 
(flashing a sudden reproachful look at him), ** I 
think that you ought to have told me before ; 
but at any rate " (standing still and holding 
out a small cold hand to him), "we will run 
no more risks of such a thing — we will say 
' Good-bye ' now, if you please." 

" Is it possible, is it barely possible," he 
asks fiercely, taking her hand, but only that 
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he may draw her nearer to him, ** that you 
are not in jest — that you are in earnest? 
Good heavens I What sort of a brute do 
you take me for, that I should first force 
myself upon you and then suggest that you 
are doing an improper thing by walking with 
me?" 

" I do not take you for a brute at all ! " she 
answers, with a small fine smile. "But 
whether it is right or wrong, my conscience 
tells me I would much rather no one — not 
even Dolly — were to see you here." (Then 
looking at him with a relenting glance), " Say 
' Good-bye' now." 

"Promise me that you will come to the 
old stile to-morrow, and I will say it," he 
says, eagerly holding her hand in a tight 
clasp ; " I cannot bear to part from you like 
this without a chance of making you think 
less badly of me, when any day, perhaps 
to-morrow, I may have to go to town. 
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and heaven knows when I may see you 
again ! 

Then stooping lower, and looking at her 
with all the persuasive tenderness of which 
his handsome and audacious blue eyes are 
capable — '* Will you come ? Promise that 
you will ! " 

But she only shakes her head slowly and 
tantalizingly. 

*'WhatI You will not promise?" (with 
some anger and a good deal of heat in his 
tone). " Do you mean that after being such 
friends — for say what you will, we /lave been 
friends — you are willing to let me go away 
without even caring to see me once more ? " 

But to this last speech she gives no direct 
answer. Her face has grown very white — 
whiter even than the moonlight has already 
made it, but she tries bravely enough to loose 
her hand from his. 

" Since you will not say ^ Good-bye,' " she 
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says at length, trying to smile, though he 
can see that her lips tremble, — and seeing, 
loses the small remnant of self-restraint that 
yet remains to him, — ** I must go without." 

And so saying turns resolutely away. 

" No ! " he says in a quick low voice, his 
handsome face alight with sudden uncon- 
trollable passion — " I will not say ' Good- 
bye/ That is a poor cold word. I will 
say * Good-night ' . . . Good-night, my 
darling ! " 

And in a moment, before she has power to 
prevent him, or can understand what he is 
doing, he has caught her in his arms and has 
pressed his lips to hers. 

It is all indeed but a moment's work, — ^but a 
moment's sweet, irrestrainable madness. Be- 
fore he has time even to realize the pleasure 
of it she has loosed herself from him, and 
without a word, with one brief lightning-look, 
whether of anger, reproach, or love he would 
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find it hard to say, she has turned and fled, 
swiftly as an arrow, across the grass. 

He waits a moment until he has seen her 
slender white figure pass out of sight into the 
house, and then he too turns and makes his 
way as quickly as he can, not by the paths 
through which he came, but by a straighter 
and less circuitous cut across country, with 
only the lights from Sir Adrian's big house 
to guide him to his destination. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

For a little while Cecil Darrell does not 
repent of what he has done. 

In spite of the world, and in spite of him- 
self, and though both have done their best to 
ruin the better capabilities of his nature, there 
yet remains to him some of the genuine fervour 
and passion of youth. 

Though he has frittered away the best part 
of his heart in a hundred ignoble flirtations, 
and stiU more ignoble intrigues, it is certain 
that all that is left of it has been given wholly 
and irrevocably to the girl he has just kissed 
in the moonlight. 

He would, indeed, be a worse man than he 
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has as yet made himself, if he could, in the 
first tender remembrance of that unpremedi- 
tated embrace, find room for repentance. 

For a little while — just a little while out of 
all his pleasure-seeking aud worldly life — he 
gives himself up to a genuine emotion. He 
dwells with as passionate a tenderness on the 
thought of the pure and tender lips on which 
he has laid his own, the sweet girl-form he has 
held in his arms, as though he had never 
before experienced the passion of love, never 
mocked at it, never profaned it. 

And though, even in the first heat of his 
passion, it cannot but occur to him that, in 
some way or other, he or she will have to piay 
for what he has done to-night, he is, for the 
moment, as willing to risk that as he has been 
willing at other moments to risk his all on the 
turn of a card. 

It is, indeed, in the nature of such a life as 
he leads to make a man a gambler, even if he 
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were not a born one ; a life that leaves little 
room for thought, none for repentance ; a life 
of incessant tearing, hurry-scurrying from one 
amusement to another — the life of a man of 
the world in the nineteenth century. He must 
go always, unless he would be left behind by 
his fellows, at this pace that the devil of 
fashion drives him, pushing off that evH day 
when he will have to meet his liabilities for all 
those pleasant sins he has been heaping up, 
until the last day of all, when, if he be not 
altogether a heathen, he has an idea that a 
man must make some sort of reckoning with 
his God, just as he pushes off that inevitable 
day when, his more mundane liabilities closing 
around him, he will be bound to reckon with 
his creditors. 

It is the same spirit of gambling that pre- 
vails throughout. It is easier to spend than 
to save, trusting to good luck to serve him at 
the last. It is easier to take any pleasure 
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that Kes in his path than to trouble himself 
about any abstract question of right or wrong 
trusting to good luck to pull him through in 
that other world, just as he trusts to it to pull 
him through in this. 

It is so easy, when one is young and of 
good courage, to believe, with vague and 
happy-go-lucky philosophy, that ever} thing 
will come right somehow. 

It is, indeed, the tendency, well nigh the 
necessity, of a rapid age to live for the present, 
to ignore the morrow. What time, indeed, is 
there to take thought for it ? 

Now and again, maybe, when some comrade 
dies in our midst — some one whose life was 
so like ours that we cannot fail to see the 
resemblance — a sudden thought, like a ghostly 
hand, stretches out from the darkness to warn 
us that that *' to-morrow " may not be so far 
off — may, indeed, be as near to us as it was to 
him; but we quickly enough shake off the 
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thought, as we would shake off the hand. 
Ghosts cannot live in sunshine and laughter, 
and though one rose from the dead we should 
not believe him. 

Cecil Darrell is no worse, is, indeed, a great 
deal better, than most of his kind. By a large 
majority of his acquaintance he is mbst cer- 
tainly considered, as he probably considers 
himself, one of the best fellows going. And 
if there are a few exceptions, not only among 
men but among women also, who have dis- 
covered, to their hurt, that a handsome face 
and a winning manner are not always the 
most to be trusted, they are but a small and 
silent minority. 

That good-looking face, those open and 
generous ways of his, coupled with small 
means and large expectations, have been his 
greatest curse. He has never had occasion to 
prove himself trustworthy ; he has always 
been taken on trust. It is not easy to find 
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fault with a man who borrows freely with the 
one hand, that he may fling away lavishly 
with the other. He disarms criticism ; and if, 
in the course of such an easy-going, selfish, 
pleasure-seeking life, some wrongs are inflicted, 
they are, for the most part, silent ones. He 
is above all, and before all, a successful man. 
From his youth up he has had a very ple- 
thora of the good things of this world thrust 
upon him, and it is, as we know, ** success 
that colours all in life, makes fools ad- 
mired, and villains honest." If the poor 
weak voice of the unsuccessful were lifted 
up against him, there would be none to 
listen to it. 

It is not until he has got back to his own 
house, or to the house that he has for a lonor 
time looked upon very certainly as to be his 
own, and is pacing quietly up and down the 
well-kept terrace with a cigar in his mouth, 
that he begins to look upon what he has 
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done in the colder light of a more dispas- 
sionate judgment. 

Glancing in at one of the windows where 
the shaded lamp-light reveals such an interior 
as only art and wealth, when they combine 
their forces, can possibly produce, his eyes 
rest for a moment on the worn and pallid 
face of an old man sleeping in a chair. And 
in that moment he realizes, as he has probably 
never realized before, on what a precipice he 
stands. 

All his future, all that the world contains 
for him, hangs on that old man's whim. 

By one sudden caprice, by one stroke of his 
pen, he can thrust him out from the possession 
of all those things that to him, brought up 
as he has been, mean life and happiness, into 
such an abyss of outer darkness, of debt and 
difficulty and social annihilation, as he dares 
not even contemplate. 

For the space of a second or so he, impelled 
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by some sort of fascination, watches him in 
his sleep. 

Even in that deep rest, that seems so like 
death, it is not hard to guess at his nature. 

And Darrell has no need to guess ; he knows 
that of all the wicked, whimsical, imperious, 
and violent old men the world contains — there 
lies the worst. Even he, with all his easy- 
going, careless philosophy, dares not look ahead 
for more than a moment or so at the possibility 
that still lies within that old man's power, and 
not only within his power, but most assuredly 
within his will also, if he be thwarted. 

His eyes rest for a moment on the thin 
and nerveless white hand that hangs by the 
side of the chair, and then, with a sort of 
smile, he turns away, and looks across the 
rich and well-kept lands immediately around 
him, to the tumble-down, ramshackle old 
house in the hollow, where his pretty little 
sweetheart lies, perhaps dreaming of him. 
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If he had not smiled, he might have 
groaned. For he knows that of all the 
foolish and impossible things that he has 
done in the course of a foolish and thought- 
less life, there has been none perhaps more 
utterly foolish than that he has done to- 
night. 

With a sudden pang of conscience, keener 
than any he has felt for many years, he 
thinks of the pure and childish lips he has 
just now touched, and knows that never, 
through all the years to come, can he possibly 
claim the right to touch them again. 

Given to any other woman, such a caress 
would certainly not have troubled him more 
than a minute or so, if at all. A kiss more or 
less, according to the creed of his light-of-love, 
easy-going class, never did any woman harm. 
But by the light of that higher intuition that 
is bom of love, he for once in his life is sure 
— so sure that he could stake his soul upon 
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it — that his are the first lover's lips that have 
ever lain on hers; is sure, ... as sure as 
though an angel from heaven had told him, 
that he has been the first to rob them of their 

For one instant, with the breath of the 
trees and the flowers in his face, with the 
inefiable serenity and peace of the evening 
sky above his head, there comes to him a 
heaven-born glimpse of such a life of purer 
love, of higher possibilities, as may lie within 
a man's grasp before he has altogether given 
himself over to the bondage of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. 

Could he ever have found content and 
happiness in the pure and constant love of 
one woman's sweet eyes^ — in the unambitious 
tranquillity of such a quiet life as must have 
been his, if he had once and for all renounced 
all pretensions to his uncle's wealth ? 

He cannot tell — he only knows that what- 
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ever he might have done if such a chance had 
been presented to him at the outset, he is 
now too deeply meshed in debt and difficulty 
to have any choice left to him. 

As a rule he is accustomed to go straight 
ahead, without any superfluous and unprofit- 
able thoughts of the possible retribution which 
the sins of to-day may bring on the morrow, 
being possessed of that cheerful philosophy 
which serves many men instead of a conscience ; 
but to-night, having, with that selfishness which 
through the long practice of a life-time has 
become so much easier than self-denial, con- 
sidered the pleasure of the moment before all 
other things, he is, for once, forced to consider 
what way there is out of it. 

And, so far as he can see, there are but two. 
He must either go away without meeting her 
again and leave her to imagine the worst of 
him, and, in time, to forget that he ever existed ; 
or he must stay and abide by what he has 
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done, and so perhaps drag her still deeper 
into an entanglement, out of which he can 
see no possible good end. Which would be 
the best and kindest ? — or rather, which would 
be the least cruel ? 

Over and over again he thinks of it until 
his head and his heart ache. All the best of 
him lies uppermost in this hour. For the 
moment the passion of his love is forgotten — 
the tenderness remains. 

If she were but a little child he could feel 
no more tender, no more remorseful, as he 
thinks of the sadness of her life, and that he, 
perhaps, has made it more sad. 

" My poor little dear," he thinks, looking 

across the moonlit expanse that separates him 

from her, **I wish to God I had never 

seen you ! " 

* « « ^ « 

If he could have seen, or could have subtly 

divined, that which was passing in the little 
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room toward which his eyes so longingly- 
tended, he might indeed have b.een smitten 
with a keener shame than his conscience had 
already brought him. 

With her white arms clasped above her 
head, and all her pretty hair unbound about 
her, the girl is lying — with a smile, and a half- 
breathed prayer upon her parted lips — asleep. 

She had not prayed for many months ; not 
once, indeed, since she came back to her home ; 
for the formula that had been unlovingly 
taught her when she went as a little child to 
school, "Pray God bless dear papa, and dear 
sister, and all kind friends," had seemed, in 
the light of a truer knowledge, so bitter a 
mockery that it had seemed but an insult to 
offer it to God. But to-night, with unfolded 
hands, with unbended knees, with voiceless 
lips, there had gone up, straight from her 
heart, a mute and simple form of thanks- 
giving, that, if Darrell could have known of it, 
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he would have found the very antithesis of 
his own thought. "Thank God for making 
him love me. God must be kind to me, after 
all, since He has given me some one to love 
me," had been something the nature of her 
voiceless address to «that unknown One to 
whom we all, in our great emotions, whether 
of love or of sorrow, are wont to appeal. 

In the first tumult of surprise and shame 
that followed on Cecil DarrelFs unexpected 
caress, she had hardly been able to tell whether 
she were most glad or most sorry. For a little 
while she had an idea that she ought to be 
angry with him ; but when it became clear to 
her that his kiss was but the sign and seal of 
the love which a thousand words and looks 
had before conveyed to her, she was only most 
simply and childishly grateful, most woman- 
fuUy glad over this unexpected brightening 
of a life that a little while ago had seemed so 
sad and so loveless. 
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She had not indeed been over-quick to 
imagine him in love with her, having no great 
faith in her own charm ; but since he was, she 
was not ashamed to thank God with all her 
heart for it. 

" I will tell Dolly," had been one of her 
fii-st thoughts. " I shall be able to tell Dolly 
now" For the sin against Dolly had weighed 
more heavily on her conscience than she had 
cared to acknowledge to herself. 

Her undressing had been a far slower pro- 
cess than usual. She had looked at herself 
in the glass with a fond and lingering glance 
that she had never before bestowed on herself. 
" I must be pretty since he loves me," had 
been the thought that had seemed to give a 
new sweetness to her eyes, a brighter ripple 
to her hair, a more dazzling fairness to her 
skin. She had meant to lie awake till Dolly 
came — perhaps, if she could find words, to 
confess all to her. But the fatigue and 
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the emotion of the day overcame the 
resolution, and she had fallen asleep, for 
once in her life, absolutely and perfectly 
happy. 

Dolly, coming in a little later, finds her so 
— with a shaft of moonlight streaming through 
the unshuttered window full on her face, 
makino: it white as a dead face. She has 
never looked so beautiful — never so touchingly, 
childishly innocent. 

As DoUy watches her, a pang of love and of 
pity brings the tears nearer to her eyes than 
she often permits them to be when there is 
any one there to see them. 

" What can become of her ? " she thinks 
with a most bitter anxiety, remembering the 
manner in which she had left her that very 
evening. " What is to come of it ? " 
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CHAPTBK VIII. 

The clock has counted out more than 
twelve hours since Psyche and Darrell said 
good-bye in the moonlight. The moon, who 
has so much to answer for, has hidden her 
pale face, and another royal May sun is 
shining with all his dazzling might. It wants 
but an hour of the time when Darrell had 
asked her to meet him by the stile, but as 
yet, whatever she may intend, she is making 
no preparations to go to him. She is, on the 
contrary, sitting on the well-scrubbed table of 
a small inner kitchen — more often used, and 
more appropriate to the present modest dimen- 
sions of the household than the larger one — 
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looking on with a markedly discontented air, 
while Dolly, with a big spoon and well 
tucked-up gown, bends over a saucepan. 

When she had awakened in the morning 
to find an unusual stir and bustle in the house, 
accounted for by the fact that Mr. Dabymple 
had " one of his attacks," she had not found 
it an insupportable affliction. 

Breakfasts and dinners were the hardest 
times of her life. At all other times, being 
largely aided by his sincere desire to avoid 
her, she could manage to avoid him. But 
twice in the day they were forced to come 
face to face with each other ; to keep up, as 
best they might, with forced lips and conscious 
eyes, such poor affectation of domesticity as 
constraint made possible. 

For anything in the nature of a reprieve, 
for anything which kept her out of his 
presence while the remembrance of the pre- 
vious evening was still strong upon her, she 
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was too sincerely and absolutely grateful to 
cavil at the means by which she had obtained 
it. And, in point of fact, she has a very 
shrewd idea that Mr. Dalrymple's illness, 
attributed by himself and a sympathetic 
doctor to weakness of the heart and a sensitive 
disposition, are more fancy than fact ; so that 
she can afford to indulge in some satisfaction 
at her freedom, without the drawback of 
eeling herself hard-hearted. 

But her satisfaction is beginning to be 
largely tempered with indignation. For two 
good hours she has been following Dolly 
upstairs and downstairs ; waiting for her out- 
side the thick-curtained door that shuts oflF 
Mr. Dalrymple's apartments from the rest 
of the house ; watching her prepare trays, 
measure medicines, fetch papers and books, 
and do a hundred and one things, of which 
the last, but not the least, is the making of 
mutton-broth. 
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Evidently Mr. Dalrymples's ** attacks " — not 
unfrequent occurrences, by all accounts — only 
mean a deeper and more exacting tyranny on 
his part ; a more unquestioning and unweary- 
ing slavery on Dolly's part. 

" Are you never going to be done ? " asks 
Psyche, finding in the cooking the last straw 
that breaks the back of such patience as she 
is possessed of. " Is there no one in the house 
who can make mutton-broth but you ? " 

" I am afi'aid," says Dolly, lifting a pretty 
flushed face, to which the fire has lent a 
brilliance that does not rightly belong to it, 
"that there is no one else who can make 
it to please father. Last time Puggeridge 
put too much pepper in ; this time " 

" She might put a grain too much salt — or 
he would say she did — it comes to the same 
thing. Do not you think" (sarcastically) 
"that you might as well take a place as 
general servant or lady-help? You might, 
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perhaps, with your talent for cookery, get 
twenty pounds a year if you threw Christian 
piety and early rising into the bargain; 
whereas now — well, now — " (laughing) " you 
certainly get more kicks than half-pence ! " 

But to this Dolly makes no answer, — unless 
a glance in which mild reproach mingled with 
a keen anidety as to the skimming of the 
fat on her mutton-broth be considered as 
answer. 

" It appears to me," Psyche goes on, swing- 
ing her legs to and fro with a growing 
impatience, " that for an invalid he " (indicat- 
ing with a little jerk of her head the direction 
of Mr. Dalrymple's rooms) " does pretty well. 
This is the third meal that you have prepared 
in two hours. First, tea and toast and 
buttered eggs; secondly, port- wine and 
chicken-sandwiches ; thirdly, mutton-broth, 
and what else, Dolly ? He reminds me " 
(laughing) " of the man who used to go about 
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with a placard on his coat, — * If I fall dowil 
in a fit, raise my head up and give me brandy/ " 

" Psyche ! " says Dolly, — this time with dis- 
tinct reproach. But it fails of its effect. 

" Does it never occur to you, Dolly,'' she 
goes on defiantly, having reached that point 
of irritation when defiance is easier than sub- 
mission ; " that you, with your large sense of 
duty — ^you do not talk much about it, but I 
have an idea that duty means a good deal to 
you — take nevertheless a irather one-sided 
view of life — that, for instance, /" (with an 
emphasis on the word) '^may have as great 
a claim on your time and your charity as 
father has ? " 

At this unexpected attack, Dolly lifts her 
eyes from her saucepan to the imminent peril 
of her broth, and fixes them in unbounded 
astonishment on her sister's face. 

" What have I done ? " she asks anxiously. 
" My dear child, is anjrthing the matter ? '' 
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At sight of her expression, Psyche feels 
her indignation inclined to subside into half- 
irritated laughter. 

"Nothing much," she admits candidly, *' ex- 
cept that it makes me cross to see you always 
fussing about when I want to talk to you." 

"Is that all?" (with a sigh of relief). 
" Wait a moment . . wait haK a moment" (re- 
turning to her saucepan), " and you shall talk 
to me to your heart's desire. There " (setting 
it on the hob inth. a triumphant air), " it 
must simmer now for a quarter of an hour, 
and for that quarter of an hour I am abso- 
lutely at your disposal. What shall we talk 
about ? '' 

But at this downright and matter-of-fact 
question. Psyche instantly feels all desire for 
conversation die within her. 

It is one thing to lie on one's bed in the 
shimmer of moonlight, with mind and heart 
filled with a tender exaltation at the remem- 
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bered touch of a lover's hand, with the re- 
membered look of a lover's eyes, and to make 
up one's mind to such a confession as she had 
contemplated. But it is altogether a different 
thing when one finds oneself in a bare -boarded 
kitchen — whose prosaic details the full glare of 
daylight makes painfully plain — opposite to a 
yoimg woman with a tucked-up gown and a 
scorched face, with a big and greasy spoon in 
one hand, and a still more greasy cup in the 
other. 

The sight of these homely implements seems 
to wither up all Psyche's best intentions. It 
is only by holding fast to them that she pre- 
vents them from deserting her altogether. It 
is only by reminding herself that Dolly must be 
told, and that it is altogether mean to deceive 
one who has so innocent a confidence in her, 
that she keeps herself up to the point at all. 

** My dear Dolly," she says laughing, half- 
vexedly, half-amusedly, — for her sense of the 
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ridiculous, at all times large, is irresistibly 
tickled by the situation — "for nipping up 
sentiment, and bringing one down to hard and 
matter-of-fact prose, I will back you against 
any young woman in the United Kingdom. 
How can I talk to you about anything but 
mutton-broth while your eyes are on the 
kitchen-clock measuring out the minutes, and 
your heart in the saucepan ? Cannot you sit 
down and look like a reasonable being ? I 
knew that we were poor,'' she goes on with 
some heat — ** that father somehow or another 
has muddled away most of his money ; but 
are we so poor that we, who are one of the 
oldest families in the county" (drawing up 
her pretty white neck), " milst turn ourselves 
into cooks and housemaids ? " 

*'I am not a cook, dear,'' says poor Dolly, 
apologetically. " It is only that father is 
fanciful and likes the things I do. There ! " 
(putting down her spoon and cup and seating 
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herself near the open window, whence the soft 
May air fans her heated face) — "will that 
please you better ? " 

"A little better'.' (regarding her with a 
critical air that is not entirely approving), " if 
you could only manage to look less troubled 
about many things. Now tell me " (hesitating 
a little, and casting about in her mind as to 
the best means of beginning what she has to 
say, now she has brought Dolly up to the 
point of attention) — " tell me how you enjoyed 
yourself last night. Do you know that you 
have hardly spoken a word to me since we 
parted in such pleasant fashion in the hall ? " 

At this remembrance a deeper flush comes 
into DoUy's already flushed face. 

"I did not enjoy myself much," she admits, 
with a little sigh. " In fact, to be candid, not 
at all. Father had taken one of his manuscripts 
with him — I think it was his last poem, and 
he read it to the vicar after dinner ; but I am 
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afraid that he did not care for it quite so 
much as he ought. He and father had a little 
argument. Perhaps " (naively), " that is why- 
father is ill to-day. He is often ill when he is 
vexed. And then, dear" (lifting her pretty, 
tender eyes), "how could I have enjoyed myself 
under any circumstances, knowing how I had 
left you, and that you were alone, and perhaps 
unhappy ? " 

It is certainly not a very propitious opening; 
but Psyche is so sick of waiting for an opening 
of some sort or another, that such as it is she 
seizes upon it. 

" And supposing," . . . she says, in a voice 
that is not so assured as she might wish it 
to be, and guiltily conscious, on the other 
hand, that her face is growing a good deal 
redder than she at all desires — " supposing 
that I was not alone ? " 

"Not alone!" repeats Dolly, her attention 
eflfectually gained, her eyes turning from the 
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clock's plain and homely face to fix themselves, 
with a good deal of surprise, on the lovely, 
living face opposite to her. " Who could 
possibly have come to see you so late ? " 

For in Combe- A von there is but one orthodox 
time of day for paying visits ; and those few, 
those very few, who have not allowed the 
slights, the negligences, nor the pronounced 
misanthropy of the father, to deter them 
from still showing some civility to the 
daughter, mostly stick to it. 

" Did I say that any one came to see me ? 
If I did I said wrong. Now I come to think of 
it" (laughing a little), "I might more rightly 
have said that 1 went to see him, though even 
that would not have been correct. As a 
matter-of-fact," she goes on, hurriedly, con- 
scious of the dismay which is growing on 
Dolly's face, " I went out into the park — it 
was so pretty ii; the moonlight — and he saw 
me, and walked home with me." 
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" He ! " repeats Dolly, slowly and bewilder- 
edly, raking over in her mind the small and 
meagre list of their acquaintance, while a 
vague suspicion, a vaguer fear, makes her face 
grow paler. "Who was it, dear? Who do 
you know well. enough down here, to " . . (then 
breaking off suddenly and brightening as by 
magic) — "unless it was . . . Could it have 
been Sir John ? " 

" Sir John /" echoes Psyche, with cold disdain. 
" My dear Dolly, do not you remember that 
you told him you were going out to dinner ? 
Do you suppose " (sarcastically) " that my red 
hair and my long legs are so attractive as to 
bring him over five miles twice in one day ? " 

Then, as Dolly answers nothing, having 
indeed, as is clearly expressed by her be- 
wildered face, come to the very end of her 
resources, she takes her courage in both hands, 
feeling that if she does not it will slip away 
from her altogether. 
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"Is there no one else/' she goes on, in a 
more resolute voice, and with a braver manner, 
" whom you might have guessed ? While you 
have been searching far and wide, you have 
overlooked some one close at hand — some one 
you yourself introduced to me. Have you 
forgotten that pour of rain, and that muddy 
lane, Dolly, and — and . . . Captaiu Darrell ? " 

Having got out the name she feels that the 
worst is over. She is able to look at Dolly 
quite quietly and calmly while she waits 
for her answer. But she is hardly prepared 
for the terrible dismay — the something that 
is more than dismay — that she reads on 
her sister's pale face in the silence that 
follows. 

** Captain Darrell ! " she says at last, when 
she can find voice. "I thought — I made so 
sure that he never stayed down here more 
than a day or two at the outside. Do you 
mean" (very slowly) — "is it possible that he 
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had the presumption to come in here and walk 
about with you alone — at night ? " 

" If you call ten o'clock night — yes/' says 
Psyche, defiantly. " Why should he not ? '' 

And though, in truth, the defiance covers a 
vague fear, forgotten for awhile, beginning to 
grow again at Dolly's strange manner, she 
does not allow it to be apparent. 

" Because," says Dolly, with a certain calm 
authority of manner that is not usual to her, 
*' if you knew no better — and indeed I am sure 
you did not — there is so much the more blame 
to him for leading you to do a thing which he 
knew was wrong — which he knew, if it got to 
be talked about " (her voice trembling), *' might 
irreparably injure you. At least " (with some 
bitterness), " he cannot plead ignorance of the 
world's ways ! " 

" Stay a moment ! " cries Psyche hotly, 
anger getting the better of aiiy vague fears as 
to the propriety of her conduct. " A minute 
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ago you looked almost pleased because you 
thought I had been walking with Sir John 
Heathcote. Now, because it happens to have 
been Captain Darrell instead, you look as if I 
had committed a crime. Will you tell me 
where lies the difference ? " 

** Is there indeed any need that I should 
tell you ? " Dolly answers in a voice that she 
tries hard to make as steady and quiet as 
it ordinarily is. " Sir John is our friend, 
father's friend and mine, and he has known 
you since you were a little child ; while 
Captain Darrell knows, as well as I do, that 
the acquaintance between Sir Adrian and 
ourselves is of the sligntest. Indeed, it can 
hardly be said that we know him at all. I 
was sufficiently surprised when he almost 
forced himself on us that day in the rain ; 
but '' (her voice rising) " I would not have 
believed that even he^^ (with a bitterness of 
accent that is altogether new to her ) " would 
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have presumed on so slight an acquaintance 
to walk with you here in the moonlight, when 
he knew that we were out, and that he would 
not have ventured to come if we had been at 
home/' 

"You are arguing on false premises," says 
Psyche, with suppressed passion, her anger at 
this imputation of duplicity overcoming her 
fears — overcoming her shame at making such 
a ^confession. " Our acquaintance is by no 
means so slight. I have seen him a great 
many times since then. In fact " (the colour 
on her face deepening), " we cannot be said 
to be acquaintances any longer ... we are 
friends ! " 

But as she says it she averts her eyes from 
Dolly's face. She has not the courage to see 
how she takes it. 

There is a little silence — a horrible silence, 
during which the dull clicking of the loud- 
voiced clock alone sounds in the room. 
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Evidently she is taking it badly. Evidently, 
when she speaks again, she has a diflSculty in 
speaking at all. 

"You have seen him often," ^he says at 
length, very slowly, and with such pained 
reproach as goes near to touching Psyche's 
heart, "... and not told me ? '' 

" AiVliy should I tell you ? '' she cries, 
jumping off the table, and beginning to pace 
up and down the bare-boarded kitchen, while 
all the bitterness and soreness of the past 
months, all the cruel slights pent up and 
surging in her heart, seem to thrust them- 
selves to the surface and to gain voice. 
" Are you not always absorbed with father . . 
or if it is not with father, is it not with the 
house ? Have you any time, any attention, 
to spare for me ? Was it not plain " (throwing 
out her hands with a little passionate gesture), 
" from the very first day I came home, how 
little I was wanted here ? You and he, you 
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were enough for each other — you did not want 
me. I do not blame you " (faltering a little) 
— "no doubt you have done the best you 
can . . . only " (with a laugh that covers 
a sob), — " it has been the best for father, not 
for me. Ask yourself" (turning round and 
facing her with bright and flaming eyes) — 
'' has there been such love, such friendship, 
such happiness in my home, that I should turn 
my back on them when they come in my way ? '' 

For the space of a second or so she gets no 
answer, and when at last Dolly speaks, she 
would scarce know the voice for hers — so 
pained is it, so broken. 

"That is true," she says very slowly, 
standing with her hands clasped tightly in 
front of her. " It has been my fault — all my 
fault. I ought to have known ; I ought to have 
understood how unhappy you were. I have 
been blind and foolish " (her voice rising) ..." I 
who am so much older than you ; I who ought 
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to have taken the place of a mother to you ; 
but" (faltering and going near to breaking 
down altogether) " it has only been blindness 
and ignorance . . . not carelessness, not neglect. 
God knows" (with sudden, unbidden tears, 
pitiful enough in so self-contained a woman, 
filling her eyes) "it is not that I have not 
cared.*' 

Her tone and her manner would touch a 
harder heart than Psyche's. At sight of the 
tears in Dolly's eyes, a good deal of the 
bitterness of her anger seems to melt 
away. 

" Do not cry, Dolly I — you must not cry I " 
she says, going over to her, and laying her 
hands upon her with a contrition that is as 
swift as her anger had been. " No doubt it 
will all come right somehow. Only you see " 
(faltering a little, and looking as if the tears 
are not very far from her own eyes) — " you 
have your life, your friends; and I have so 
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little, 80 very little, you must not grudge me 
my one friend/' 

" Dear,^ says Dolly, very gently, very 
tenderly, " dq you think I would grudge you 
anyone who would make you happy ? Do 
you know " (with a watery smile), *' I think I 
would give up a good deal of my life if it 
would bring any happiness to yours ? It is 
only that I am sure, so sure, that Captain 
Darrell will never bring you any, and that I 
fear so sadly, so sorely, that he may make 
you a great deal more unhappy than you 
have ever been yet." 

In an instant Psyche, forgetting her mo- 
mentary softening, withdraws her hands and 
falls back a pace or two. 

*'What have you to say against him?" 
she asks, coldly enough. 

For a space of a second or so Dolly hesi- 
tates. Long ago it had been said of her, 
justly enough, that she had never any but a 
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good word, a charitable excuse, for the worst 
of sinners. Evidently evil-speaking comes so 
hardly to her that it is only with difficulty 
she can bring herself to it even now. 

** I know,'' she says, flushing and faltering 
a little, though she does not permit her 
courage to desert her, "that in a world — a 
very fashionable world, that is reckless enough, 
heaven knows — he has the character of being 
one of the most reckless; and that down here, 
there is little that is good said of him — much 
that is bad. Even old Sir Adrian, who, while 
health and strength lasted, lived such an evil 
life that no decent woman has been within 
their doors for near half a century, quarrels 
with him every time he comes here, because 
he will not settle down and marry." 

" Petty gossip ! '' says Psyche, with a fine 
scorn, and nothing but her changing colour and 
her trembling lips to show that it has in any 
way affected her. " Do not we all know that 
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they have nothing to do in this place but 
take away each other's characters ? I wonder 
at you, Dolly " (turning on her), " that you 
should make yourself their mouthpiece. I 
do not believe a word of it — not a word'* 
(with an energy that is too vehement for con- 
viction) ; " and if I did, it would not make 
any diflference to me. I have not so many 
friends that I can afford to pick and choose 
the best amongst them. I like him, and — ^he 
likes me. That is aU that matters.'' 

There is not much in the words, but there 
is much, a great deal too much, it appears to 
Dolly, in the manner and the look with which 
they are uttered, — in the change from anger 
and bitterness to a tenderness so passionate 
and glad that it seems to light up her lovely 
childish face with a sudden glory. 

"Do you mean,'' says Dolly, after a mo- 
ment, pressing her hand against her breast 
like one who, fearing evil tidings, suddenly 
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hears the worst, " that he has told you that 
he is fond of you ? * 

" Did I say so ? " asks Psyche, feeling 
driven into a corner, and bound to brazen it 
out, but all the same avoiding the eager 
questioning of her sister's eyes with a sudden 
shame at the remembrance of how, and in 
what fashion, he had told her. "I do not 
think I did. But, on the other hand, is there 
anything so terrible, so revolting, about me, 
that you should seem so amazed at the idea ? '* 

''Is it possible," the other goes on, still 
pursuing the catechism in accents in which 
surprise and dismay have almost obliterated 
all other emotions, " that in so little time 
he can really have grown so fond of you that 
. . . that he has asked you to marry him ? " 

This time Psyche no longer avoids her eyes. 
Instead, she looks at her with a dazzled 
bewilderment like one awakening from strange 
dreams into broad daylight. 
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" To marry him ?^' ... she repeats slowly, 
while a sudden vivid flush mounts from her 
pretty white throat to the roots of the soft loose 
hair that lies on her forehead. " Do you suppose 
that we — that I — . . . have even thought of 
that yet ? Are you going to be one of those old 
women, Dolly, who, if a man looks at a woman, 
must talk directly of marriage ? '' 

** I have had little to do with love and 
marriage, it is true/' she answers very steadily, 
yet with a touch of sadness. " My life has 
been far enough away from them. Yet " 
(colouring a little), " if a man loves a woman 
honourably, and talks to her of love, he talks 
to her of marriage also — so much I know. 
Psyche dear," (stretching out her hands to 
her with a passionate earnestness,) ..." that 
Captain Darrell admires you — that he even 
loves you I do not doubt ; indeed, it seems to 
me it would be difficult for him to help it ; 
but little as I know of the world, still less of 
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the men in it, yet I do know that there are 
some who, rather than forego the amusement 
of an hour or a day, will run the risk of 
breaking a woman's heart, and will gain a 
love they do not care to keep. If he marries 
against his uncle's wishes '' (gaining force as 
she goes on), " he will forfeit all those things 
that make life pleasant to him. Ask 
yourself" — (her voice trembling) — " do you 
think he will give up everything for you ? " 

But the warmth of her eloquence lights no 
answering fire in Psyche's cold face. 

"I am sorry," she says slowly, regarding 

her with disdainful eyes ..." with all my heart 
I am sorry I ever told you a word about him 1 
If I could have foreseen how you would have 
taken it," she goes on passionately, '^ I would 
sooner have cut mv tonjnie out than have 
spoken to you of him ! It seems to me 
shameful, almost indecent " (flushing furiously), 
"that you and I should be discussing the 
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chances of his marriage. And for the matter 
of that" (turning round on her suddenly, 
and altogether changing her ground),— *' can 
you tell me any good reason why I should not 
please his uncle as well as any other girl ? " 

But to this there is no answer. Dolly's 
face pales suddenly and strangely, her eyes 
drop, and she falls back a pace or two. 

"Answer me," cries the girl impatiently, 
coming a step nearer. " Are you dumb ? — Is 
there any reason ? " 

But still Dolly does not answer ; indeed she 
cannot. 

Something in her look, in her silence, wakes 
a sudden inexplicable, intangible fear in 
Psyche's mind. Her face pales too, her eyes 
widen. 

" Dolly," she says in a low passionate voice, 
and with a face that seems to try and master 
her, " you shall speak. Did you mean any- 
thing by what you said ? Answer me, quick ! '* 
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" You know/' says Dolly at last, slowly and 
hesitatingly, moving her head uneasily — "all 
the world knows that father hates Sir Adrian, 
and he—" 

But she gets no farther. 

" Bah ! " cries Psyche, with a laugh that 
rijigs through the room. *' Is that all ? Do 
you know" (laying her hand on her breast, 
and speaking quickly and sharply as though 
her breath came unevenly), " that for a moment 
you . . . you absolutely frightened me. I began 
to have some sort of ridiculous fear that there 
was some real reason^ some good reason. 
And after all " (breaking off into fresh laugh- 
ter,) — " it is only that father hates Sir Adrian. 
It appears to me that the only strange thing 
would have been if he had not hated him I " 

So saying, she turns away. She is already 
half-way towards the door, when Dolly springs 
after her, and lays a hand upon her. 

"At least, promise me," she says, with a 
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most imploring earnestness, " that you will not 
see him again alone. There is nothing I can 
do to prevent you . . . there is no one I can 
appeal to," she goes on, incoherently ..." yet, 
for my sake " 

She breaks down there. 

*' No ! " cries Psyche, shaking off her hand 
with an anger that is now beyond control ; '* I 
will not promise. On the contrary, I am going 
straight to him now — this minute ! " 

And without another look or word she 
opens the door and goes, slamming it after 
her. 

For the space of a minute or so Dolly 
stands absolutely still — mute, despairing. 
One or two tears steal quietly down her cheeks 
on to her clasped hands; but she does not 
move, even to brush them awav. The loud 
striking of the clock rouses her suddenly, and 
looking up she sees that the quarter of an 
hour that she promised Psyche has long ago 
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gone by, and though her heart is aching and 
her eyes are wet, she turns resolutely back to 
the task she has, for a little while, forgotten. 

And if there are a good many tears mingled 
with Mr. Dalrymple's broth, he does not 
know it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The church-clock down in the valley has 
just chimed three. 

Three hours have gone since Psyche left 
the kitchen with the trenchantly-expressed 
determination to go straightway to her lover. 
But for all that she has not seen him. They 
have not been goodly hours, made short and 
sweet by gay and pleasant words, by pleasanter 
looks. They might, on the contrary, fairly be 
counted as three of the most miserable that 
she has spent in the course of a life which 
she is apt, not unjustly, to regard as a not 
over-happy one. 

Her determination to go to him had not 
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indeed been a mere empty piece of bravado. 
With her hat flung hastily on her head, and 
without one look in the glass, she had gone 
straight out, walking as fast as her feet could 
carry her, with but one burning and para- 
mount desire — to get to him as quickly as 
might be, and to satisfy herself, even though 
she could not satisfy Dolly, that all she had 
said of him, all her doubts of him, were as 
false and untrue as she knew them to be. 

The heat of her anger and her indignation 
had indeed carried her half-way through the 
wood ; but anger, though it may at some times 
prove a trusty ally, and may often enough 
carry us through scenes and help us to 
victories which could never have been 
achieved in cold blood, is not to be relied 
upon as a lasting support. 

Half-way through the wood, when but a 
few minutes more of such hasty walking 
would in all probability bring her into 
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Darrell's presence, Psyche's anger, which had 
been at white-heat when she started, began to 
fail her ; and as its strength waxed fainter 
there had crept into her mind a small and 
sickly doubt that made her heart to grow 
weak, her footsteps to slacken their speed. 

It is, without doubt, one of the strongest 
powers of those whose words are habitually 
gentle, who are as slow to speak evil as to 
think it, that when they do lift up their voices 
in protest or remonstrance their words carry 
greater weight than those of others. Dolly's 
words, Dolly's dismay, come back to her with 
ten times the greater force that they were 
DoUy's. 

She had counted so surely on her con- 
fession being received with interest and 
sympathy — with a little tender remonstrance, 
a few vague words of reproach at the outside. 
Dolly's gentleness and docility, Dolly's readi- 
ness to be guided and over-ruled by her, had 
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been things she had so little doubted, that 
it had been sufficiently amazing to find them 
fail her. 

Slowly, unwillingly, as her anger weakened, 
that small, chill doubt of her own infallibility 
strengthened. Was it possible, barely possible, 
she began to ask herself, that Dolly was right 
and she was wrong — terribly wrong ? Had she 
been unmjiidenly . . . immodest . . . indiscreet ? 
And then, not slowly, but suddenly — striking 
her with the force of a blow — ^had come 
another and a far more overwhelming remem- 
brance ! — Her confession had been incomplete. 
If Dolly had been amazed and indignant at 
that which she had told, what would she have 
thought of that which had been left untold ? 
If she could have known, if she could have 
guessed, that he had not only walked with 
her in the moonlight, but had held her in 
his arms, . . . had called her his darling, . . . and 
kissed her ? 
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And at this thought her feet, so lately 
hurrying along, had stood stock-still; the 
warm fresh blood that exercise and hope had 
brought to her cheeks, had fled of a sudden, 
leaving them stone-white, to return with a 
flush so furious and painful that she had 
hidden her face in her two hands, as if the 
very trees could see her. 

With a pang of shame, such as she had 
never felt before in all her life — ^for indeed 
there had been until now no shame in it, 
even if there had been little to boast of — she 
saw her own conduct and his as Dolly or any 
other modest woman might see it, and of a 
sudden was deserted by that gay and happy 
confidence, that undoubted trust which had 
made his kiss a cause of gladness, ... not 
of shame. 

Was it possible, she had asked herself, — 
lifting her face from her hands and looking 
about her with a bewildered glance . . . that 
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she who had thought herself so happy, so 
loved, was after all only an indiscreet little 
fool ? — that he, of whose liking, of whose 
friendship, of whose love even, she had within 
the last few hours been so gladly sure, had 
been only laughing at her, amusing himself 
with her? — worst, most unbearable of all, 
thinking lightly of her ? 

It is three hours — three long most miserable 
hours — since she first asked that question of 
herself, and through all the weary, dragging 
minutes that go to make up the sum of 
them, she has been asking it ever since, with 
a hundred different variations and never a 
certain answer. 

Out of the chaos of perplexity and misery 
that had assailed her with the first strong 
doubt of her lover, on two points alone had 
she neither wavered nor doubted. She could 
not go to him, could not look into his face 
nor touch his hand, while yet the sense of 
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shame and wrong were so strong upon her ; 
neither could she go back home to Dolly to 
meet the question in her eyes, and let her 
guess that the cautions and fears that she 
had so vehemently scorned when she had 
presented them to her, had after all got the 
better of her. 

For tlu'ee hours she holds fast to this 
resolution; for three long weary hours hides 
herself out of sight and sound of human 
eyes and voice in the thickest and loneliest 
tangle in the wood, sounding the depths of 
such pain and shame as she has never before 
even guessed at in all her young life. 

And at the end of them, though she by 
no means abandons her resolution, it abandons 
her — driven out, routed and vanquished by 
a feeling that is stronger than love, stronger 
than fear, stronger even than shame. 

It is three o'clock ; an hour and a half past 
lunch-time, six hours since breakfast-time; 
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and she is horribly, sickeningly, prosaically 
iungry. After all it is a poor satisfaction 
to feel that she is punishing Dolly, when she 
is punishing herself so much more. She will 
liave to give in ; to go home, and let Dolly 
guess from her red eyes and her forlorn aspect 
that her glad and loudly-expressed belief in 
lier lover has failed her ; that she has lacked 
even, the courage to go to him. 

Even to punish her — and in her heart she 
inows that she wants to punish her — that she 
"bears against her that indefinable grudge 
that we mostly feel to those who open our 
eyes to unpleasant truths — she cannot starve. 

She rises to her feet, — stiff and cramped 
from long sitting on the grass, — and, smoothing 
her tumbled chesnut head and her crumpled 
gown, looks about her. 

The way by which she came, forcing a path 
through briars and brambles, through trees 
and brushwood, looks an impossible one now. 
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In her desire to hide herself she had pushed 
her way through them with a passionate 
insistance which had not allowed any ob- 
stacles to stand in her path. It is an alto- 
gether different thing to get back. 

Looking about her a little, she sees that 
it will be a shorter and easier way to get 
straight out of the wood into the high-road, 
and so round to the lodge gates ; and there 
are so few who come up the little-used 
avenue, that once inside them it will be 
easy enough to get in unperceived. For the 
little piece of high-road that she will have 
to cross, it will be ill-luck indeed if she 
cannot get over that without meeting any 
one. At any rate, it is clear that she must 
get out somehow, — anyhow. Desperation 
makes her brave — and so, gathering up 
with one hand what remains of her pretty 
blue cotton gown, the best that her scanty 
wardrobe contains, — and which with a 
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reckless disregard of those to-morrows when 
there might be no gowns to wear, no lovers 
to meet, she had put on with so gay a 
confidence in the goodly hours stretching out 
before her — she fights her way through the 
jumble of boughs and branches with the 
other. 

When she finds herself at last out of the 
thick and shady wood, in the open scorching 
sunlight, there are several larger and more 
unmendable rents in her gown ; a long and 
disfiguring scratch where a bramble has torn 
across her hand ; her hair is loose, and her hat 
is off; and still between her and the high- 
road is that very paling that Darrell had 
jumped the night before. 

She remembers, with a small and sickly 
smile, how she had wondered at his jump. 
Well ! she wonders no less now. If it were 
not for a friendly gap where two palings 
have altogether gone to decay, and no one 
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has taken the trouble to replace them, she 
might stay for ever on this side of it. But 
through that gap, by dint of squeezing and 
pushing, she manages to stand at last — not 
altogether safe and sound, it is true, but a 
good deal the worse for wear — on a narrow 
grassy path that is raised a little above the 
high-road, and runs alongside of it 

The grass is so plentifully powdered with 
dust that it is nearer white than green, and 
the sun is scorching down upon it with so 
unblenching a glare, that Psyche, coming from 
the shade of the wood, stands for a moment 
dazzled, with one hand above her eyes, trying 
to look ahead of her, and make sure that 
there is no one to see her in her present 
dilapidated condition. 

And as she so stands, she hears her name 
called aloud in a quick sharp voice of gladdest 
surprise . . . sees some one jump over a gate in 
the opposite hedge ; and in a moment is face 
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to face with the one person whom of all 
others she would rather have avoided ! 

" At last ! " cries Darrell, springing up the 
bank, his handsome face alight with pleasure, 
being indeed so pleased at finding her after 
long searching that he does not for the 
moment perceive anything strange in her. 
"Do you know that I have been hunting 
for you high and low? I waited all the 
morning at the stile. I give you my word I 
was hardly half an hour over lunch, and I 
have been looking for you ever since. 1 made 
sure that you would be out of doors, and that 
if you were I should find you somehow. I 
have not missed a place. What have you 
been doing ? — Where have you been hiding 
yourself ? " 

He stops suddenly, and regards her with a 
slowly-growing surprise and dismay. 

" Has anything happened ? " he asks quickly. 
** Tell me what prevented you from coming ? " 
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And she must 3peak, — must answer him — 
though her heart is beating and throbbing to 
sickness ; though her lips are quivering so 
that do what she will she cannot control 
them ; though she would give all that she 
possesses — nay more, would barter a good 
many of the days that a little while ago 
seemed so bright, that now seem so little 
worth the having, — to get out of his presence, 

"If you remember," she says, struggling 
hard for a seemly composure, but not looking 
at him — ^looking anywhere, indeed, rather than 
into his face ; " I never said that I would 
come. On the contrary" (with a brave at- 
tempt at a smile that is not altogether 
successful), "I think I said that I would notr 

" If you said it," he answers hotly, " you 
never meant it — I wiU swear that you did 

not. And besides, that was before ** He 

halts there. Whatever he has intended to 
say, he does not say it. Instead, he comes 
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close to her, regarding her with a new and 
most earnest scrutiny, "Something is the 
matter," he says, in quick, changed tones. 
" You have been — yes ! I am sure of it — you 
have been crying ! " 

And she does not answer him — she cannot. 
What good is there in telling him a lie when 
she knows that the marks of tears are written 
on her face so plainly that they who look 
cannot fail to see them ? 

" What is it ? " he goes on eagerly, coming 
a step nearer and putting out his hand to 
try and take hers. "Tell me what has 
happened ! What is the matter ? " 

But she withdraws herself from him, quietly 
ignoring his outstretched hand. 

" If I have been crying,'' she answers, with 
a coldness and dignity that are altogether 
new in his experience of her — **that is my 
affair — ^mine alone. I suppose we all have 
some troubles. I, for my part " (with a small 
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and bitter smile), — " am not going to deny 
that I have my full share of them. Will you 
let me pass, please ? " 

For a moment he hesitates. He knows that 
he would do well to accept her rebuff, and, 
emulating her pride, to take her at her word 
and let her go. He knows that all the morn* 
ing long he has been casting about in his 
mind as to the best and least heartless way 
of saying ** Good-bye " to her for ever ; and 
though his resolution has grown a good deal 
weaker, and his desire to see her a good deal 
stronger with the long waiting, yet the 
necessity remains. He has only to take her 
at her word and let her pass, and he need 
never see her again. But for the life of him 
he cannot do it ! 

The very fact that she on whose pliancy, on 
whose tenderness, he had so surely counted, 
is not only willing but anxious to get away 
from him, makes it the more impossible. Hei 
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resistance gives to the desperate fancy he 
already feels for her the one spark of genuine 
fire it has hitherto lacked. * 

"Give me your assurance that it is your 
afiair, and not mine/' he says, planting him- 
self in her path, with a look in his face and 
a tone in his voice which might convince 
her, if she had ever doubted it, how passionate 
it would be possible for him to be. ** Tell 
me, on your word of honour, that / have 
had nothing to do with your tears, and I wiU 
let you go ! " 

And at this question — which, indeed, from 
the imperious tone of it, sounds more like 
a command than a question — her face, from 
which the flush of surprise and dismay has 
long ago fled, turns yet a great deal paler . . . 
her breath comes quick and hard. For the 
space of a second or so she, too, hesitates — 
driven into a corner. 

" How is it possible," she begins slowly. 
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desperately resolved to stick fast to her pride 
and her dignity at any cost, " that you — that 
any 'one — " ... 

But the words, halting and lagging on her 
lips, die there unuttered. Her eyes, wander- 
ing uneasily to and fro, are compelled by 
some subtle force to meet his, and meeting 
them, — of a sudden, — light into a fire that 
equals, nay, surpasses, the fire in his. 

'* No I " she cries, with a most passionate 
anger, no longer faltering or trembling — "I 
will not tell you a lie ! Before I knew you 
I might have been unhappy . . . there were 
times, I know, when I thought myself miserable, 
but until to-day " (clenching her hands in front 
of her) . . . "until to-day I never knew 
what it was to be ashamed! " 

" Ashamed ! " he echoes, in accents of pro- 
foundest dismay, while a sudden fear drives 
the healthy brown colour from his face, 
leaving him pale almost as she is. 
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With a keen remembrance of his imprudence 
of the night before, he jumps, not unnaturally, 
to the conclusion that some one has overseen 
them, and that she has been made to suflfer 
for his folly. That she should herself have 
betrayed herself does not enter into his 
calculations. 

** Who has dared to put such an idea 
into your head? Tell me" (quickly and 
fiercely) — " what you can possibly mean ! " 

But to this she needs no entreaty. Her 
small and ill-fitting mask of pride and reserve 
once thrown aside, the words come quickly 
enough, following each other so fast that she 
can scarcely find voice for them. There is no 
difficulty in telling him the truth — the only 
difficulty has been in keeping it back from 
him. 

"Do you remember," she says, looking 
straight at him with her lovely, angry eyes, 
*' how I asked you only yesterday morning if 
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you were sure, quite sure, that in meeting you 
and talking to you, I was not doing a very 
dreadful thing, — and how you answered me ? " 

'* I told you then as I will tell you now — 
a thousand times over if you like," he answers 
with an extraordinary heat, " that there was 
no harm in it. That no one " (with vehement 
emphasis) '* but a fool would see any harm 
in it ! " 

''And last night," she goes on with a 
growing bitterness, altogether ignoring this 
assertion, " when you walked with me — when 
you would walk with me, ... for after all it 
was your doing — you told me much the same 
thing, and all the while ... all the while " 
(clasping and unclasping her hands with a 
passionate gesture) "you knew that I was 
doing a thing that no one but a girl who was 
so ignorant that she knew no better, or so 
reckless that she cared nothing what was 
thought of her, would have done ... a 
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thing" (her voice rising with every word), 
" that if it got to be talked about might 
irreparably injure me I " 

There is a pause — he does not speak. Still 
looking straight into his face, and seeing the 
change in it, she knows that for the moment 
he is too angry to speak. Then he comes a 
step nearer. 

" Who put those words into your mouth ? " 
he asks, in a voice that is so unlike his ordi- 
nary voice that it almost frightens her. " They 
are not your words, not your thoughts — that 
I will swear. Whose are they ? " 

But she will not permit herself to be 
frightened. 

" They are not my words, nor my thoughts ; 
that is true,'' she says, with a courageous 
aspect, but at the same time remembering 
with an inward dismay that she has used the 
very words that she had so vehemently re- 
pudiated only a few hours ago. *^If I had 

VOL. I. 13 
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known it — if I had thought of it like that, 
is it likely I should have done it ? It was not 
until I told Dolly that I even knew 1 had 
done anything very foolish." 

" Do you mean," he asks slowly, astonish- 
ment getting the better of every other 
feeling, " that you, yourself, told your 
sister ? " 

"If there was no harm in it, why should 
I not tell her ? " she answers with a little 
touch of dignity, which, being this time a 
real dignity and not an assumed one, does 
not sit badly on her. 

" You told her everything ? " he says, still 
in intense surprise, still trying to grasp this 
new and unexpected view of the situation, 
and without thinking how she may take the 
question. 

There is a moment's silence — a horrible and 
painful silence on the girl's part. The colour, 
of which hunger and emotion have almost 
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completely robbed her, comes back to her 
face in a burniDg flush — a cruel flush that 
mounts to her very forehead — and for the 
first time her eyes drop before his. 

"Almost everything," she says after a 
moment, very low — so low that he can only 
guess at the words. 

Then, before he has time to speak, or indeed 
to thick what it shall be best for him to say 
and do under this new aspect of affairs, she 
lifts her eyes and speaks again so eagerly, so 
hurriedly, that he cannot, if he would, stop 
her. 

" I had never meant to tell you ... I never 
intended to say these things to you," she 
goes on, still with that painful flush upon 
her face. " During all these hours since 
Dolly told me — since I have been beginning 
to understand that she was right and I was 
wrong, aU wrong, I have been trying to 
make up my mind that I would hide myself 
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away from you, and let you go away and 
forget that you ever knew me. Do not 
think " (trying to lift her heavy, shamed eyes 
to meet his), '^ that I blame you — or at least " 
(with that natural honesty of which she finds 
it difficult to rid herself), "not altogether. It 
is my own folly, my own ignorance, that I 
ought to blame — not you. No doubt " (with 
a small and bitter smile), " you have only done 
what any other man would have done, if he 
had encountered a girl so foolish, so ignorant, 
as you have found me.'' 

There is a moment's pause. 

But a minute ago there had seemed no end 
to the many bitter words she might say to 
him — outcome of the many bitter thoughts 
which have been her portion during the last 
most wretched hours ; but already the pas- 
sionate force which made the saying of them 
possible begins to fail her. Already her 
courage, but a little while ago so strong within 
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her, waxes faint in the face of his resolute 
silence and stern aspect. 

'* Go on," he says briefly, standing before 
her with folded arms and knitted brows. 
" Have you any more to say ? When you 
have said it, then I will answer you/' 

" There is nothing more that can be said 
between us," she answers, faltering a little, 
and with a sudden childish quiver of her 
pretty mouth that goes near to softening his 
anger, "except — 'Good-bye.' Now that I 
know what you have thought — what you 
must have thought of me all along — I 
could not bear to see you again. I should 
be too ashamed." 

Then lifting her heavy eyes from which the 
light of passion has died out, leaving them 
dull and sad and very weary, she looks once 
more into his face. 

"There is but one thing I should like to 
ask you,'* she says, in a voice that trembles 
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audibly in spite of all her efforts to control it — 
" that when you have gone right away, you will 
think of me, — if you ever think of me at all, — 
as a girl who was ignorant and foolish, and very 
thoughtless, but who did not mean" (with a 
sudden sob catching her breath) — "who never 
meant to be as bad as you thought her.'* 

So saying she turns away. There is no 
more to be said between them, so she thinks ; 
and the one desira, the only desire that is 
for the moment left to her, is to get away 
out of his presence before the small remnant 
of self-restraint that yet remains to her deserts 
her utterly. 

" Stay ! " he cries, springing after her, and 
laying his hand upon her so that he compels 
her to stop. " Did you think I was going to 
let you leave me like that ? Good heavens 1 " 
(drawing her round, and making her face him) 
*' is it possible — is it barely possible — that you 
meant all that you said ? — that even a woman's 
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ingenuity could so warp and distort the 
trutli ? " 

But at the touch of his hands, at the sound 
of his voice, the tears with which she has 
been so bravely struggling get the better of 
her, and one or two overflowing run down 
her cheeks beyond concealment, — and at sight 
of them all that is left of his anger — which has 
been, after all, mostly anger against himself 
and his own exceeding folly in bringing this 
trouble on her — dies utterly. 

"Do not cry — ^for God's sake stop crying!" 
he says, in a voice that has no longer a sus- 
picion of harshness, that is, on the contrary 
exceedingly gentle and tender. " If there has 
been any blame in the matter, it has been 
mine, not yours. Don't you understand'' 
(trying to draw her closer to him) " that I 
have never thought of you — shall never think 
of you — but as the sweetest, most innocent, 
most loveable ..." 
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But the words die on his lips. His eyes, 
seeking hers with a passionate tenderness, 
change slowly to a dismayed and horrified 
stare, and he drops her hands and starts away 
from her as though he had been shot. 

And she, looking up and following the 
direction of his eyes with a startled and 
bewildered gaze, sees quickly enough the 
cause of this change. 

A large open carriage, bowling swiftly and 
silently along the soft dusty road, has turned 
the corner of the lane, and is, in fact, almost 
alongside of them before they, full of their 
own thoughts, have been aware of its approach. 

She has neither the time nor the presence 
of mind to school her face or her attitude into 
the semblance of a decent conventionality ; 
no time even to wipe away the tears that are 
wet upon her cheeks. She is indeed too 
startled to do anything but stand stock-still, 
stupidly staring at it until it is gone. 
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It is a very well-appointed carriage; but 
the couple of sleek and well-fed horses, the 
couple of equally sleek and well-fed servants, 
whose eyes — having no doubt taken in the 
whole scene at a glance, are at this moment 
discreetly averted — have no impression on 
her. She sees only, or is conscious only, of 
the one solitary occupant of it. 

A little old man (a very little old man he 
looks to her, being so buried, even on this 
summer day, among wraps and pillows), with 
a thin, small, vicious-looking face — a face that 
appears to her as being exceedingly worn 
and very old — pitiably old — with the one 
exception of the eyes. The eyes give the lie 
to the rest of the features. They are young 
eyes, bright and dark and extraordinarily 
sharp, and brim-full of malice and wickedness. 

They look from Darrell to Psyche and then 
back again, resting on her with a glance that 
conveys to her an infinite amusement at her 
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expense, and at the same time manages to 
combine with it a leer of contemptuous admir- 
ation. Not all the words he could have spoken 
could make her understand more clearly what 
he thinks of her, and how he has interpreted 
the little scene he has had the misfortune to 
interrupt. No insult could sting her more 
cruelly than the insult of his look; could 
make her more vividly, ashamedly conscious 
of the strangeness of her appearance, and of 
the whole situation. 

With limbs that tremble with sudden sick- 
ness, and dazed wide-open eyes, she watches 
dully until the carriage is well out of sight; 
then her look slowly seeks Darrell's. 

" That " — she says, with a dangerous calm, 
raising one hand and pointing in the direction 
in which the carriage has disappeared, "is 
your uncle ? " 

" That" he answers with a little sneer and 
a face that is white almost as hers, *'is 
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my sweet-tempered, sweet-spoken, amiable 
uncle." 

"And" she goes on, still in the hard 
strained voice that is so unlike her ordinary- 
voice, " he saw me like this " — (with a little 
gesture that seems to indicate and emphasize 
all the details of her forlorn appearance) 
" like thiSy — holding your hands, and crying 
in a public road in the middle of the day 1 " 

"No doubt," he answers, laughing aloud, 
"but he saw you. There is not much" 
(with venomous emphasis) "that escapes his 
eyes 1 " 

It is, as a matter of fact, a very miserable 
laugh. There is little of mirth or jollity in 
it — or if there is any mirth, it is of that bitter 
sort that sometimes forces a man, even in the 
most critical or tragical crisis of his life, to 
see the farcical side of it. 

But it is chiefly the irrepressible vent of 
an unbearable vexation, of an uncontrollable 
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irritation. If he had not laughed he must 
have cursed himself for the unpardonable 
folly which had brought himself and her to 
such a pass — must have cursed the old man 
who had chosen this day out of all days in the 
year to take a drive — ^this road out of all roads 
in the country for the direction of it. Since 
he could not curse, he had laughed. 

But she cannot understand that. 

His laugh is the crowning point of all the 
miserable hours she has endured since morn- 
ing — the one overflowing drop in the bitter 
cup of her wretchedness and shame. She 
finds in it an indisputable proof of the heart- 
lessness which she had not until now, in spite 
of all doubts, believed possible in him. 

She turns on him a look of such pain 
and reproach and unspeakable indignation as 
might well wound a man, even as heartless 
as she takes him to be ; and then without 
another word, good or bad, turns her back 
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upon him ; and since it is not possible to pass 
him on the narrow path on which they stand, 
or without passing him to get home by the 
way she intended to go, retraces her steps, and 
pushing through the broken paling which had 
seemed so difficult to pass a few minutes ago, 
but which now forms but a trifling obstacle to 
her passionate strength, she forces her way 
through trees and brushwood, until she comes 
to a small open clearing, and then — there 
being no longer any need for her strength she 
allows it to desert her, and throwing herself 
prone on the ground, and burying her face in 
her out-flung arms, out of sight even of the 
quietly waving tree- tops, the glimpse of 
tranquil summer sky over-head — falls to 
passionate, irrestrainable weeping — such weep- 
ing as for the moment carries with it its 
own consolation, and deadens both thought 
and feeling, or, indeed, anything and every- 
thing but the sound of her own sobs. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It is Darrell's voice that brings her back 
to consciousness. 

" Do not cry," he says, in tones that are 
rough and harsh from excess of feeling. "I 
want you to listen to me. For heaven's sake ! " 
(seeing that she still goes on), " stop crying ! 
Upon my word — upon my soul — ^there is 
nothing to cry about." 

She tries to obey him — tries bravely, being 
not a little humiliated to think that he has 
followed her — that all the while, when she has 
thought herself alone, he has been listening to 
her — but her sobs have by this time reached that 
stage when they are well-nigh beyond control. 
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And his remonstrance having no eflfeet, 
he stands for a moment silent, looking down 
on her. 

He has seen a good many women cry- 
in his time, but not one whose tears have 
moved him as hers do. 

As a matter of fact, when he thinks of her 
as he saw her first, so bright and joyous, and 
full of a certain gladness of life which not all 
the sadness and loneliness of her childhood 
had been able to touch, and remembers that he 
has brought her to this, they move him so 
greatly that he is for the moment unwilling 
to trust himself to speech. 

And it is she who breaks the silence, raising 
herself and sitting erect, but still so shield- 
ing her face with her two hands that she 
may hide its disfigurement from him. 

" I know " — she says in a voice that is still 
dull, and muffled with many tears, — " that 
there is no reason I should cry, or at least" 
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(faltering) " that tliere is no good in it, and I 
never was one to cry much — never. I do not 
think " (with a furtive glance from the shelter 
of her fingers to see how he takes this asser- 
tion), " that I ever cried in all my life so much 
as I have cried to-day; but to-day" (with a 
sob that is strangled at its birth), " everything 
has conspired against me. I am tired and 
faint, and oh ! " (with so sudden, so earnest 
an appeal, that she forgets even the unlovely 
marks of tears on her lovely face, and looks 
straight up into his) — "if you would only 
leave me — if you would only leave me to 
myself ! " 

" No ! " he cries, with a sudden passionate 
light in his eyes, and in a voice so clear and 
strong that it seems to echo through the 
silence of the wood. "That is the last thinor 
I mean to do. On the contrary, I mean,- 
(throwing himself down by her side, 
and stretching out his hands to her) — **I 
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mean, if you will let me, to stay with you 
always." 

But she does not answer him — indeed, she 
cannot. The change from a terrible heart- 
sickness, whose cause she has but dimly 
comprehended and only instinctively felt, to 
something that, though seen as yet only afar 
off, yet looks so like happiness, is too swift 
and too strange to be quickly realized. She 
falls a-trembling, and her face, white enough 
before, becomes white as a dead face. 

"You have suffered enough through me," 
he goes on, with the strong excitement of a 
great and desperate resolution, only finally 
arrived at during the last few minutes. 
*' Well, now you shall suffer no more ; or at 
least" (with an obtrusive remembrance of all 
that lies before them), " it shall be only such 
suffering as even my love cannot spare you. 
There shall be no more sorrow, no more 
humiliation, that I shall not share with you." 

VOL. I. 14 
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But even yet she does not speak — ^not a 
word ; even yet her small white hands, closely 
prisoned in his strong brown ones, tremble in 
his clasp. But in her big, wide eyes there 
dawns, as she looks half-incredulously, half- 
belie vingly, at this new, strange, unrealizable 
gladness, a light, than which, it seems to him, 
he has never seen anything lovelier. 

It pays him even for the enormous sacrifice 
he contemplates. Though it may cost him 
dearly enough — how dearly, he does not at 
that moment care to consider — he exults in 
the thought that he has the power to make 
her happy. It confirms him in his desperate 
resolution, — whether it be right or wrong, 
wise or foolish, — at any and every cost to 
purchase that power. 

He does not wait for any answer to his last 
words, or, indeed, ask for any. He probably 
understands her too thoroughly to need that 
she should speak. 
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*'I do not mean to tell you," he goes on, 
full of his own thoughts — " I do not mean to 
deny to you that I meant to leave you. Even 
last night, when I kissed you " (with a sudden 
flush, that does not misbecome him), " I had 
no right to do it, for even then — even all this 
morning — I meant to go away without telling 
you that I loved you. " Well ! " (with a long- 
drawn breath), "it was hard enough then,— 
God knows. It is impossible now ! " 

And feeling that at these words, her hands — 
lying until now willingly enough in his — 
make an eJBFort to release themselves, he only 
clasps them the tighter, and draws her a little 
closer to him. 

"My dear," he says, looking with passionate 
fondness into her face, which, in spite of the 
traces of tears, seems to him the prettiest he 
has ever seen, "there is no one in all the 
world, no beggar that you may meet in the 
roads, who has less right to ask you to be his 
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wife than I have. Even the beggar " (with a 
reckless laugh) " is better off than I am, for he 
has, at least, no debts. And even if I were 
rich, I suppose that your people and mine 
would be all against me. And yet — and 
yet" — (his voice rising, his face glowing ^ 
with passionate fervour), "in spite of every- — 
thing and everybody — will you stick to 
me, will you take the chances with me — — 
only poor, bare chances, my darling, that — 
someday, somehow, in the time to come we -^ 
may be married ? " 

And so saying, he releases her hands, as it^ ^ 
he would in no way constrain her, and drawing — 1 
back a little, looks at her — waiting. 

And for the first time she lifts her eyea-^-- 
to his, and over her face there slowly spreads an.^ 
exquisite smile— a smile of unspeakable tender^ — 
ness — of passionate, child-like exultation. 

" Ah ! " she says with a little cry, ani 
a laugh that is half a sob. *' You love 
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me after all ! " * . . and stretches back her 
hands to him. 

But he does not take them. He takes her 
to his arms instead, and for a moment — one 
of those moments that go far to atone for all 
the evil ones in a lifetime — they are silent. 

It is to her that the first chill doubt 

creeps in. He, for his part, has flung doubts 
to the winds, and being perfectly conscious 
that he has done an exquisitely foolish 
thing, has at least the philosophy to enjoy 
it to the utmost. 

**Are you sure?" she says after a little, 
raising her hand from his shoulder, and 
drawing back a pace or two the better to see 
his face — "are you quite sure that you do 
love me ; that you are not only saying it 
because'* (with a deepening of the lovely 
rose-flush that happiness has brought to her 
cheeks) '^I cried — because you are sorry for 
me?" 
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But as she asks it she looks into his eye^t^ 
and sees that in them which even a womar:^ 
who did not love him would scarcely doubt. 

Indeed in the exaltation of the momen^ 
all the best of him lies uppermost ; all tha 
is most unselfish, most noble, most genuine. 

" Am I sure ? " he answers with a joyou ^ 
laugh, drawing her back to him. " I am sun^ 
of nothing, except that I love you. I think ^' 
(gently touching the little soft curls that lie 
about her forehead, with an exquisite pleasure 
in the sense that bis touch is no longer an 
indiscretion) " that T must have loved you 
from the very first minute I saw you, stand- 
ing in a puddle, with the rain dripping off* the 
brim of your hat." 

She is not difficult to convince. Indeed, 
conviction is so pleasant to her, that any doubts 
of him have but a poor chance. They can, at 
best, lift up their voices in feeble protest against 
a power that is stronger than they ; and if 
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there remains any lurking sense that she 
has surrendered to this power over quickly, 
over completely, for reason or prudence, the 
fervour of his manner, the undeniable con- 
viction that he does love her, quickly enough 
gets the better of it. 

"Do you know,'* he says, by-and-by, 
breaking one of those silences which lovers 
never find wearisome, and during which he 
has been counting over her many beauties 
with the first strong pride of personal posses- 
sion ; " that you, with your coloured hair, have 
no right to such dark eyes ? Some women " 
(laughing) " spend half theii- lives in trying to 
ape the colours you have arrived at without 
any trouble or merit of your own. By-the- 
bye '' (gaily), " what colour are your eyes \ 
Now I think of it, you have not given me 
much chance of seeing them. '* 

'* Does ' any one know the colour of their 
own eyes ? " she answers, laughing too, and 
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trying to lift them, and finding it not a littl 
difficult. 

"Let me look," he demands, briefly. But=^) 
looking, he forgets to think about the colour ^^ 
of them. 

" ' Sweetest eyes were ever seen,' " he says 
gently under his breath, touching them wit! 
his lips. 

Then after a minute he goes on still in th( 
same tone. "And all this while you havc::^=*^ 
never said that you love me. As a mattei 
of fact" (smiling), "I have not much doubl 
of it. I have a notion that you would noi 
be sitting with me here — like this — unles^^s^ 
you did ; but all the same, I have a fancy tci^^^^ 
hear you say it. Come ! " (seeing that sh( 
hesitates), " will you not say it to please me ? * 

" How can I tell ? " she says presently 
moving uneasily, embarrassed, and a litth 
frightened by the ardour of his look. " Ho\*-i^ 
can I be sure that I know what love is ? Afte 
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all '' (with some attempt at spirit), " it is no 
great flattery to say that I prefer you, for I 
never knew any other man — any young man 
— so that it cannot rightly be called a pre- 
ference at all." 

Then perceiving with the quick sensitive- 
ness of a woman who is so much in love 
that she would prefer to be wounded rather 
than to wound, that he has drawn back, 
hurt and angry, she swiftly abandons her 
playfulness for a tenderness that is, after all, 
more natural to her. 

" What is it " she asks slowly, with a 
smile that softens, nay, disperses, his anger, 
" that people call being in love ? Is it " (very 
softly) — *' is it to feel that your presence, your 
touch, your look, are so pleasant, so desirable 
to me, that when I am with you no danger, 
no evil, seems possible to me, but all the 
world as bright heaven ? Is it " (with the 
tears springing unbidden to her eyes) — 
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"is it to feel that when I am away from you 
the sense of your love can make dull hours 
bearable, sad hours sweet? — to count over 
the minutes that may bring me back to you, 
to long for you, to care for you with all my 
heart — is that love ? " 

Her words and her look give him a pang 
of reproach so keen that he feels his own eyes 
suddenly moist. 

" Something so like it," he says briefly, 
drawing her back to him, ''that it will do 
for me." 

And the moments go by uncounted. She 
forgets that she is tired — forgets that she is 
hungry. She is, indeed, no longer either the 
one or the other. Whatever evils the future 
may hold for her, whatever the difficulties 
that may be ahead of her — difficulties of 
which she knows little and cares less — she is, 
for the moment, perfectly and entirely con- 
tent. Indeed, there seems little more to be 
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asked of fate than that which she has already 
obtained. 

It is only the sudden striking of the 
clock that warns her that the minutes 
which have but one measure for the happy 
and for the unhappy, for those that laugh 
and for those that weep, have lengthened 
themselves out into hours in a manner that 
seems barely credible. 

" Five o'clock ! " she cries, starting to her 
feet, and remembering with an exceeding 
dismay that since the passing of Sir Adrian's 
carriage had turned the balance of her for- 
tunes in a manner that its owner had certainly 
not counted on, she had never given one 
thought, either good or bad, to Dolly, or what 
Dolly might be thinking of her. *' Dolly will 
have given me up for lost ! In a little while " 
(hastily putting on her hat over her ruffled 
bronze hair) "she will be looking for my 
remains ! " 
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Then she remembers in what diflFerent 
fashion she had prepared to go home two 
hours ago. Is it possible, barely possible, 
that she can be the same girl, who, with heart 
heavy as lead, with tear-stained eyes and 
forlorn aspect, left this very spot so little 
while back ? 

" And to think that after all — after all," 
she says with a smile of radiant exultation, 
" I shall be able to tell her that I was right 
and she was wrong ! " 

Darrell has risen too, and up to this moment 
has been looking down at her with an expres- 
sion, which, if he had discovered it on the 
face of any of his acquaintance, he would 
have considered one of fatuous and besotted 
tenderness. But at her words it changes 
considerably, and a good deal of the softness 
disappears. 

" On the contrary," he says, very quickly, 
and with no lack of decision either in his 
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look or his accent, "you must do nothing 
of the kind. Have I not made you under- 
stand that you must tell no one — least of 
all your sister ? " 

Psyche's face falls. He sees or suspects 
a little quiver at the corners of her mouth. 
After all, the greatest happiness in the world 
loses part of its charm if one may not share 
it with some one else ; if one must keep the 
secret of it absolutely locked up in one's own 
keeping. 

'' Least of all, Dolly ! " she repeats, in tones 
of undisguised disappointment. " Surely I 
must have belied her. I must somehow have 
managed to give you a wrong impression of 
her. If she has misjudged you" (looking 
straight at him with her lovely, candid eyes) 
— "if she has thought badly of you, it was 
because she could not understand that you^^ 
(with a smile of innocent flattery) " could 
really love me. I assure you " (most earnestly) 
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" that there is no one, — no one in all the 
world that will be more ready, more glad to 
acknowledge herself wrong, than Dolly will 
be/' 

" I am greatly obliged to her," he answers, 
with a peculiar smile ; ^* but all the same we 
will not try her. For the present, at all 
events, I must endeavour to bear her bad 
opinion of me." 

Then, seeing that she is going to speak, 
that there are evidently a dozen entreaties 
and arguments all ready at the end of her 
tongue, he takes her hand and draws her 
to him. 

" My dear," he says, very gently and yet 
with undeniable firmness, " if we are to have 
any chance at all — and, God knows, I have not 
deceived you, that it is but a poor one — we 
must keep our secret to ourselves. "We will 
not talk about difficulties and troubles to-day 
— this one day at least shall be a pleasant one 
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in our memories ; but to-morrow, if you will 
come to me at the stile where we have some- 
times met — where we will meet once more at 
any rate — we will look them in the face. I 
have a right to ask you to meet me now, have 
I not, Psyche ? " 

Then seeing that there is still a little trouble 
on her lovely, tell-tale face, he stoops and 
looks at her with all the tenderness of which 
his handsome blue eyes are capable. 

" Is it so diflficult," he asks with some 
reproach, " to choose between Dolly and me ? " 

And when it comes to that he knows before 
she answers him that Dolly has not a chance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The day that follows Darrell's rash and 
unpremeditated avowal is the first of June, 
and though all the later days of May have 
been fair enough, this one, perhaps, beats 
them all. Though the sun has the heat of 
mid-summer, there remains in the freshness 
of the air some lingering remembrance of 
spring. 

It blows softly in at the open easement 
windows, and gently ruffles the faded old 
curtains and the sleek, brown hair of the 
girl who is sitting in the window-seat. But 
it might be the dullest, murkiest, saddest 
day of sad November, for all she, Dorothy 
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Dalr}'^mple, sees of it. For once in her life 
she is absolutely idle ; for once in her life the 
sober, steadfast courage with which she has 
faced more weary, hopeless days than fall 
to the lot of most women, has deserted her. 
Her sad eyes, fixed on vacancy, are dull with 
fear and heart-sickness ; mind and heart are 
full of a protest that is too despairing to be 
passionate. 

Even the opening of the door does not 
rouse her. Old Andrew, looking in, does not 
at first perceive her, so still is she — 'SO silent. 
Then he catches a glimpse of her grey gown 
behind the curtain, and comes a step or two 
nearer. 

" Sir John Heathcote is in the drawing- 
room, ma'am. I showed him in there as I 
thought you was with master." 

She rises to her feet — she does not spring 
to them, as Psyche would do. The impulsive- 
ness of youth has been long ago knocked out 
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of her, and into her face there conies back 
some of the light which had been for a little 
time lost. 

" I will go to him/' she says 'quietly ; and 
she goes. 

He is standing leaning against the window, 
and looking out across the weedy terrace, the 
unkempt flower-beds, the ill-kept park where 
Psyche and Darrell had wandered the night 
before — not a cheerful prospect even on this 
summer day to a man whose mind inclines to 
order and regularity — but he turns as she 
enters, and comes to meet her. 

'* I am glad you have come," she says simply, 
giving him her hand, and her eyes and her 
whole manner say it no less than her words. 
One look into his kindly, honest face seems 
to have brought back the confidence and the 
courage which for a little while had deserted 
her. 

Standing there, with the strong unblenching 
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light of the summer-day full upon her face, he 
sees her at her best. 

There are women who by no means look 
their best in daylight; to whom an artificial 
light, softening defects, heightening attractions, 
lends a charm and a brilliancy of which the 
hard, unflattering daylight rol)s them. But 
Dorothy is not one of these. Her fair, colour- 
less skin, her unwrinkled brow and soft brown 
hair, though they might pale to insignificance 
before the meretricious charms of a ball-room 
beauty, can stand the fiercest glare without 
betraying a flaw or defect. 

Looking at her as she stands there, Sir 
John finds in her the perfect embodiment 
of his ideal woman. Of all those attractive 
qualities which to his maturer judgment seem 
most desirable in a woman, she lacks none. 
The innocent eyes, the pure and tender 
mouth, the gentle reticent manner, are, in his 
eyes, just what they should be. He under- 
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stands that no bian living could desire a 
fairer, sweeter wife, and that he, who has given 
the best years of his life and his love to 
another woman, has no right to expect half 
so good an one ; and yet — ^such is the per- 
versity of human nature — he can hold her 
hand in his with no more quickening of his 
pulses than if it were the hand of his mother 
or his sister. 

"I told you I should come again soon," 
he answers to her greeting — ''that you would 
see so much of me you would be tired 
of me. If for nothing else, I should have 
come to make my peace with Psyche. Do 
you know, Dorothy " (with a grim, half-comical 
smile), " that I have a notion that, after all, I 
am only an ill-conditioned sort of fellow; 
that I have knocked about the world so long 
in my own society that I am fit for no other ? 
I must have seemed like a brute to her the 
other day. Well ! " (with a long breath, as 
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if he has unburthened himself by the con- 
fession) — "I have come to ask her to for- 
give me — to make friends with her, as I 
promised you." 

" You have come too late ! " she answers 
slowly, all the light dying suddenly out of 
her face. " Psyche is going away." 

There is a little break between the words. 
He understands that they mean so much 
to her that even the saying of them is 
difficult. 

" Going away ! " he echoes, surprisedly. 
" I thought that she had come home for 
good ! " 

" And it was because I thought so, it was 
with that one hope, that 1 have been able 
to live without her all these years," she 
answers, with a warmth that is altogether 
foreign to her. "Always — always, I have 
said to myself — ^ It cannot be for ever.' Some 
day she must come back. Some day I shall 
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have her, and keep her. But " (dropping into 
a chair and letting her hands fall into her 
lap with a small, sad smile), '' it seems that 
even that is to be denied to me." 

It is the nearest approach to a complaint 
that, through all the years he has known her, 
he has heard from her lips. Coming from 
her it carries a greater force than the most 
passionate protest of another woman. 

It moves him greatly. After all, if he does 
not love her, he is not far from it. 

" Tell me about it," he says, drawing a chair 
close to hers, and with so much concern in his 
look and his manner as might convince her 
of his interest, even if she doubted it. ** How 
has it happened ? " 

'' I had hoped that things were going on 
better with us," she says simply. " I thought 
that father was getting more used to Psyche. 
I had even" (with a poor little smile), " begun 
to hope that he must in time grow fond of 
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lier. It seems so impossible, does it not, that 
any one should live with her and not be fond 
of her ? " 

He makes a grave assent to the glance 
which seems to appeal for confirmation to tliis 
question. 

"Well," she goes on, with a heavy sigh, 
" as it turns out, I was mistaken, — miserably 
mistaken, for all the while he was planning 
to get rid of her. It is not often he writes a 
letter without consulting me, but this time he 
told me nothing of what he was doing. Ho 
knew " (with some bitterness) " that I should 
never have consented. But I do not believe — , 
I cannot believe — that when it came to the 
point he would really have had the heart 
to send her away from me, but for a most 
unfortunate accident." 

" An accident ? " 

"It was nothing more than an accident ; it 
was neither her fault nor his," she goes on 
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quickly, and in a voice that shows how greatly 
the telling of it moves her. " We were going 
out — father and I ; and I had forgotten to 
get him a flower. You know" (looking up 
with something she means for a smile), ** how 
much he thinks of these little things. Psyche 
had one that she had meant to give me, and 
she offered it to him." 

'* Surely " (in accents of profound astonish- 
ment), "that could not have offended 
him ? " 

" It seems " (dropping her voice and looking 
around her as if she were afraid of being 
overheard), " that on the very day my mother 
died she gave him a flower, standing — so far as 
I can understand — on the very same spot, 
and with the very same words." 

"That was unfortunate," he says gravely. 
" But, after all" (more lightly), **hecaii attach 
no importance to such a trifle." 
There is a moment's silence. 
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" On the contrary/' she says presently, con- 
trolling her voice by an apparent effort, " he — 
cursed her 1 He has never seen her since. I 
think" (very slowly, very sadly), "he will 
never, if he can help it, see her again." 

" It is impossible I " he cries, starting up, 
with a disgust he does not attempt to conceal. 
" Good heavens ! it is brutal, it is incredible, 
that a man should carry a resentment like that 
beyond the grave ! " 

They are both silent then ; he, pacing up 
and down the room with his hands thrust in 
his pockets ; she, with one arm resting on the 
back of her chair and her hand over her eyes. 
It is he who speaks first. 

" What does he mean to do with her ? " he 
asks, with the strong indignation of a man who 
witnesses an injustice he is unable to avert. 
" Poor child ! Where is she to go ? " 

"That is the worst of it," says Dolly, 
dropping her hand and fixing her miserable 
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eyes upon his. " He has arranged it all. 
She is to go — to Grannie." The last two 
words come slowly, as though she has a great 
aversion to them. " I suppose, — no doubt," 
she goes on, seeing the puzzled expression on 
his face, " you did not even know we had a 
grandmother. She is my mother's mother — 
Lady Conynghame. Perhaps" (regarding him 
keenly and doubtfully), " you have heard of 
her ? " 

"Yes" (after a moment), "I have heard 
of her." 

'' And " (with a sudden sharp ring in her 
voice), "you have heard no good ?" 

For the space of a second he hesitates. 
Then he comes and sits down again by her 
side and looks her bravely in the face. 

" At any rate," he answers quietly," I have 
not heard much that is bad. You know that 
I go little enough into society; but I fancy 
she is a woman who is pretty well known. A 
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woman of the world — a woman of fashion; 
who has been a little bit talked about, a 
little bit laughed at, perhaps, because she has 
arrived at an age when folly finds less excuse. 
Upon my word, upon my honour" (answer- 
ing the miserable questioning of her eyes), 
" that is the worst I know of her." 

'•'A woman who paints her face and spends 
her last penny on her back — at seventy ! " cries 
Dorothy, with a bitterness hitherto unknown 
to her — " who passes her nights at balls and 
card-tables, her days in amusement — and it 
is to her I am to give Psyche ! " 

Heathcote, looking at her with some 
amazement, realizes for the first time some- 
thing of the strength of that affection which 
will turn the sweetest woman's nature into 
gall. 

" Do not you think," he says, with a kindly 
attempt at cheerfulness, " that you are look- 
ing at the worst side of things? After all" 
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(with a reassuring smile), " what can you, who 
see 80 little of the world, really know of Lady 
Conynghame ? You can only judge from hear- 
say, and that is not, as you know, much to 
be relied upon." 

"I know, at any rate," she answers, with 
that same half-subdued passion — the passion 
that being latent in most women's hearts, 
needs but the appearance of danger to one' 
that is loved and protected, to spring into 
life — " what father has told me of her. Until 
now" (with a sorrowful shake of her head), 
^' he has not had a good word to say of her. 
When my mother died they quarrelled outright 
— he and Grannie — and he has neither seen her 
nor written to her until now. I know " (drop- 
ping her voice as though she were conscious of 
some indiscretion in the confidence) " that he 
wanted her to take charge of Psyche then, 
and she refused. She said" (naively) '*that 
she had not enough money to keep herself." 
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"One would think" says Heathcote with 
matter-of-fact sense, ** that the same objection 
would hold good now." 

" Only," says the girl with a bitterness that 
almost escapes control as she thinks of the 
old woman that is to have the charge of her 
sister, and the nature of the compact that 
has been made with her, *Hhis time he has 
offered lier money." 

He looks up quickly. " I did not know 
that he had"^ — then he halts suddenly — 
" any to offer " he had been going to say, 
" I mean that I did not think — I did not 
suppose," he goes on stammeringly, "that 
he had much to spare." 

Evidently she finds nothing strange in the 
suggestion. He has, indeed, been so long 
behind the scenes in her life, so often con- 
sulted in those matters of business of whicli 
she has so little experience and less know- 
ledge, that he knows, almost as well as she 
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doe?, the state to which a reckless thought- 
lessness, and some still more reckless specula- 
tions, have reduced Mr. Dalrymple's aflfairs. 

** There was a small sum of money that 
was left to my mother/' she answers him 
simply and literally. " It was left to her after 
her marriage ; but father, though he has 
wanted money badly enough, as you know, 
would never touch a penny of it. He has 
offered it to Grannie now to pay all Psyche's 
expenses, and she has written to-day and 
accepted, conditionally. She w411 take her 
for a year ; but at the end of the year, if she 
is not married, she must return home." 

There is a moment's pause. Then after a 
moment, lifting her sad and anxious eyes to 
his face — 

''We" (faltering a little) — ''we know what 
that means ! " 

It is more a question than an assertion, or 
so he takes it. 
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" It means," he says in a cheerful voice, 
sticking with a praiseworthy resolution to a 
rose-coloured view of the subject, but at the 
same time feeling an unaccountable disinclina- 
tion to meet her eyes ; *' that she will have 
every opportunity to marry, and that with 
her advantages and good looks she will no 
doubt marry well." 

"To marry well in Grannie's sense, does 
not mean to marry well in yours or mine," 
she says in quick, shaken tones. "What 
chance has she against the schemes of an old 
woman like that ? " 

But to this he makes no answer. 
He pushes back his chair, and begins again 
to pace up and down the room. He has, in 
fact, come to the end of his resources. When 
a woman is determined not to be consoled it 
is difficult enough to oflfer her consolation. 
He is horribly sorry for her. He likes her 
so well, and has admired so greatly her simple 
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and unselfish life, that there is nothing, 
within the limits of reason, he would not 
do to serve her ; but at the same time^ just 
because he is So sorry for her, he would give 
a good deal to be a hundred miles away at 
this present moment. Life presents no harder 
trial to a man of his temperament than the 
looking on at troubles he is unable to avert. 
When his restless walk brings him facing her, 
he sees that she has risen too, and is standing 
with clasped hands and dilated eyes. 

"There is but one chance, one hope left 
to me," she says in eager, tremulous tones, 
" and they rest with you." Then seeing and 
understanding the surprise in his face — " You 
know," she goes on, so eagerly, so quickly, 
that he cannot, if he would, say a word — 
*^ that you have always had more influence with 
father than any one else. He has always liked 
you; he has often listened to you w^hen he 
would listen to no one else. If you would speak 
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to hiin now — if you would tell him that 
Grannie is no fit person to be trusted with 
a young girl, he might believe you. I — " 
(faltering) — " I hardly like to ask you, but 
it is a chance — and " (looking at him most 
imploriDgly) *4t is my very last one." 

He does not immediately answer her. 

It is indeed no easy task that she has set 
him. Though Mr. Dalrymple has allowed, if 
not thanked him for his help in these matters 
of business, of which he is avowedly ^ignorant 
as a baby, he may well resent his interference 
in his more personal afikirs. But, after all, 
there are few tasks, hard or easy, that he could 
not attempt for Dorothy's sake. His hesita- 
tion lasts but a moment. 

" If .indeed you think — " he begins. 

But she interrupts him. 

" I do not think — I do not even hope," she 
says incoherently ; " only if you will try ! " 

"Yes," he answers quietly, "I 'will try." 
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(Then, more lightly), " As a matter of fact, if he 
sends me out of the room, and tells me to mind 
my own business, I should think that he is 
in the right of it; but all the same, I will 
try." 

Then, being of opinion that a disagreeable 
task having to be done is best done quickly : 
'' Shall I go now ? Will he see me ? " 

She nods assents, and he goes. At the door 
he turns. 

" I shall be back very soon, '* he says with 
a cheerfulness he does not altogether feel. 
" Will you wait for me ? " 

And she waits. 

She hardly knows how long it is. The 
minutes go by uncounted ; they might be 
hours for all she knows. But whatever she 
suffers, whatever her impatience, she gives 
no outward sign of it. She has long ago 
learned to control the visible expression of 
her feelings: 
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She stands against the window, with hands 
clasped, looking out — waiting. 

It is, in fact, but a quarter of an hour, 
reckoned by the clock, when the door opens 
again and he comes io, shutting it after 
him — and looking round sharply, she knows, 
before he speaks, how his mission has ended. 

He comes over to the window. 

"It was no good" (shaking his head), "he 
would not even listen to me." — Then seeing 
and comprehending the change in her face — 
" I wish," he says gently, coming a little 
closer to her, "that I could persuade you 
that, after all, it may be better for her. I 
am sure, from what I have seen," (hesitating 
a little as he recalls, not pleasantly, the in- 
terview that has just passed,) "she has small 
chance of happiness here. After all " (cheer- 
fully), " is it not possible that she may get 
on very well with Lady Conynghame ? " 

For a moment she does not answer — he 
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understands that for that moment speech is 
difficult to her — that she has reckoned on 
this last chance more than she imagined. 
Then she lifts her eyes and looks at him. 

<* If— you had lived for a great many years 
— lonely and unhappy years," she says with 
a trembling of her voice she cannot entirely 
conceal, "with but one hope, you would 
understand how hard it is to part with it." 

Then, after a minute's silence, she suddenly 
stretches out her hands to him, trying very 
hard to smile. 

"I have troubled and distressed you 
enough," she says, in an altogether different 
voice. " I will trouble you no more ! I will 
only " (with shining eyes) '* thank you with 
all my heart for trying to serve me." 

The smile is so brave and so pitiful that 
he feels he would a good deal rather see her 
cry. It touches him to the heart. 

As he holds her soft white hands in his, 
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and looks down into her sweet and troubled 
face, lie is conscious of a stronger emotion 
than any he has felt for a great many years. 
To look on at her distress and be impotent 
to serve her galls him beyond measure. 

He would, at that moment, give all that 
he possesses to be able to gain for her, her 
heart's desire. 

And in the space of th6se few seconds, 
while he silently holds her hands, a thought, 
long dormant perhaps in his mind, and need- 
ing but the touch of some strong feeling 
to quicken it, springs into life. He has 
loved a woman once, desperately and passion- 
ately ; but with such love — with the folly 
and the sweetness of it — he has done for ever, 
so he thinks. He knows that a man could 
trust his happiness to no truer, sweeter, purer 
hands than these he holds within his own; 
and that in one way — and that way alone — 
can he help her, can he protect her, and 
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give her the right to keep her sister with 
her always. The thought that he possesses 
the power to give her happiness stirs and 
quickens his heart with something, that, if 
it is not love, is at any rate so like it that 
he is willing to take it for it. 

Into his grave, quiet face there comes 
a light, the like of which she has never seen 
there before. His hands close on hers with 
a grasp that unconsciously grows stronger. 

" Dorothy ! " he says suddenly — impulsively. 
" There is but one way. If you — if I . . ." 

But the words, coming quickly and inco- 
herently — for the thought that forms them 
has indeed as yet but barely shaped itself — 
die on his lips, and he drops her hands and 
starts away from her. 

The door has opened slowly and so quietly 
that they have not heard it, and old Andrew's 
grisly head and burly form appear in the 
doorway. 
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**If you please, ma'am, the master wishes 
you to come to him at once. He" (with 
emphasis) " has rung his bell twice." 

They all know what that means. It is a 
bell whose constant demands on her time and 
attention she has never denied. She has no 
thought of denying it now. 

" I must go," she says quickly and nerv- 
ously. *' I must not keep him waiting." 

Glancing at her, he sees that she is very 
pale — deadly pale — and that her eyes do not 
meet his; but he does not know — he cannot 
tell — whether she has understood or even 
guessed what he had been going to say to 
her. 

He makes no attempt to detain her. He 
is vaguely irritated and annoyed at the inter- 
ruption, but it is not the strong irritation of a 
man who is so hotly in love that he grudges 
a moment's delay. 

He notices that she does not ask him to 
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stay, and that on the other hand she takes 
no formal leave of him. But in the hurry 
of going to her father she may well have 
overlooked that. 

When she is gone, he takes a few turns up 
and down the room, and then, finding the 
restraint irksome to him, he goes out on to 
the terrace. After all, what he has meant 
to say to her can be as well said at any 
time. 

As a matter of fact, when he finds himself 
out in the fresh air, with plenty of time to 
think, his first feeling is one of distinct relief 
that he has not, on the rash impulse of a 
moment, pledged himself to the fidelity of a 
life-time. 

It has always been one of his strongest opin- 
ions — and his opinions are by no means weak 
ones — that a man has no right to ask a woman 
to marry him unless he is able to give her of 
his best. For that reason, if for no other, 
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has he, for a great many years past, put all 
thoughts of marriage from him. 

He has told himself that he has done with 
love, and love has done with him — and yet 
on that summer morning with the shining of 
the sun on all the land, with the voice of the 
singing-birds sounding pleasantly in his ears, 
and the perfume of the flowers sweet in his 
nostrils — a great and inexpressible longing fills 
his heart and stirs in his veins. 

He is a young man yet — and that the 
passion and glory of love should be for ever 
gone from him, seems at that moment 
horribly hard to him. 

He knows then, that neither esteem nor 
respect, tenderness nor pity, can in any way 
fill the place of that love, which, whether wise 
or foolish, good or bad, justifiable or unjusti- 
fiable, leaves yet no room for doubt as to its 
existence, no choice but to follow whitherso- 
ever it leads; and that such love as that he 
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has never had — never will have — for Dorothy 
Dalrymple. 

And yet, — on the impulse of the moment, 
with a rash hotheadedness which he might 
well have believed himself to have outlived, — he 
had been near mistaking pity and sympathy 
for it ! Before half an hour is gone he is 
ready to thank heaven with all his heart that 
he has been saved from the horrible mistake 
into which his own egregious folly had so 
nearly led him. 

And those interrupted words — he hardly 
knows himself how far they would have led 
him — are destined to remain for ever among 
the long list of those whose hindered utterance 
has changed the character of so many lives. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

And while Sir John paces the weedy- 
terrace, the weedier paths of Mr. Dalrymple's 
ill-kept garden, there are two people, not a 
great way off from him, whom, if he could 
see them at that moment, he might find it 
in his heart to envy. 

They are both young, both full of health 
and spirits, and both as thoroughly and com- 
pletely in love as any man and woman on 
whom the sun of that first June day shines 
down so royally. 

For one of them, at least, her whole life 
— ^not all that is past of it nor all that is 
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yet to come — will never contain so glad an 
hour as this that has just passed. 

And if, for the other, there lurks in the back- 
ground of his thoughts an uneasy conviction 
that his happiness is built upon frail and 
unsubstantial foundations, — is indeed but one 
of those fair castles of the imagination which 
the first strong blast of common sense and 
worldly wisdom may blow into thin air, — ^he 
allows it to remain in the background. He 
permits himself for this hour at least to take 
his fill of happiness with a reckless abandon- 
ment that finds perhaps an added zest in 
the very knowledge of its insecurity. 

Whatever doubts he may have had in the 
past, whatever doubts he may have in the 
future, of the strength and sincerity of his 
love for Psyche, he at any rate for this hour 
has none at all. 

Indeed a man would be less than a man and 
more than a philosopher if he could — lying at 
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lier feet and looking up into her eyes on this 
summer day — dole out the measure of his love 
for her. 

As minute by minute goes by, each one 
drawing him nearer, as he knows, to an inevit- 
able parting with her, hi$ heart grows softer 
and tenderer over her. 

She is so happy — so childishly, joyously, 
ignorantly happy — that for a long time he 
cannot find it in his heart to dash her gladness. 
He contents himself with telling her — in a 
hundred different forms and words, but never 
in one that she finds wearisome — how much he 
loves her. But he is horribly conscious that 
the time is growing very short, and that of all 
the many serious words he ought to say to her 
he has not as yet said one. He is silent for a 
moment, casting about in his mind as to the 
best way to begin. He never was a coward 
before. To other women he has not found it 
impossible to communicate certain hard truths 
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which circumstances made necessary, but his 
love for her has some of that unselfishness 
which his other passions have lacked. 

"Do you know/' she says, breaking the 
silence, and lifting to his her shy and tender 
eyes, which with the new love-light shining 
in them seem to him ten times lovelier than 
ever they seemed before, "that I am almost 
afraid of being so happy ? When I think of 
how miserable I was only yesterday it seems 
as if I must be asleep or dreaming. I have 
a sort of fear " (with a low and happy laugh) 
" that I shall wake up, like the little woman 
in the nursery rhyme, and find that 'after 
all it is not r ! '' 

Her words give him a pang of reproach 
so keen that he can hardly endure it. When 
he thinks of how little happiness he is likely 
to bring her, and of how ignorant she is 
of all the troubles lying ahead of her — how 
utterly destitute of that worldly wisdom with 
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which he has found most of the other women 
of his acquaintance so amply provided — he 
feels in truth what he has probably seldom 
in his life felt before — ashamed of himself. 

'^ And yet, some day," he says, stroking the 
little soft hand that lies so confidingly in his, 
with something that is very near remorse, 
*'you may wish to heaven that you had 
never seen me I *' 

Her eyes widen dowly with surprise aiid 
dismay — the words are so unlike any that 
she has hitherto heard from his lips — but 
she says nothing. She looks to him like 
some pretty dumb creature whom in the midst 
of its innocent gambles has received a sudden 
and unexpected blow. 

"When you talk like that," he goes on, 
wincing under her look and speaking with 
uncontrollable irritation, '^you make me feel 
as if I must have deceived you. You make 
me almost wish'' (passionately) "that I had 
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left you as I found you — a good little innocent 
child I " 

*'Do not wish that," she says, quietly 
and gently — and though the happy light is 
quenched in her eyes there is in them a 
sober and steadfast shininor that miorht convince 
him, if he could understand it, how far her 
love surpasses his own. "You must never 
wish that. Even if it should happen, among 
the many changes of the world, that some- 
thing" (faltering) "should take you away 
from me — should separate us and keep us 
apart — I should always be glad — most glad 
— that once you had loved me. I should 
always " (with a sudden moisture in her eyes) 
" be happier — not sorrier, for it." 

The tender words touch him so nearly that 
for the moment he dares not look up. 

" And if" — he says slowly after a while, 
not looking at her, and yet divining every 
change in her face — " the separation is nearer 
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tlian you imagine — if — I . . ." Then he 
breaks oflf suddenly, and stretches out his arms 
to her. " My darling ! " he says passionately ; 
" it is no good beating about the bush. I never 
was one to do that sort of thing well. I 
have to leave you now — to-day — almost this 
very minute ; and I have not had the pluck 
to tell you before." 

He sees the soft flush die suddenly out 
of her face, leaving her very pale. Her lips 
tremble. 

" To-day ? " she says slowlj^. " So soon ? " 
*' As a matter of fact," he goes on hurriedly, 
finding it not so difficult now he has taken 
the first plunge, *'I meant to go away long 
ago. At no time" (smiling grimly) "in the 
annals of our history have I stayed so long 
with my uncle as I have stayed this time. 
And though yesterday, when I parted from 
you, I certainly intended to stay a day or 
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two longer, yet — " (hesitating and bungling) 
*' he has made it impossible." 

"What has he done?" she asks slowly, 
after a minute's silence; and only by her 
quick and uneven breathing, by the pallor 
of her face, can he guess how heavily the blow 
has fallen. 

"You know," he answers, laughing a little 
nervously, and avoiding her eyes, "that we 
are never the best of friends. The relations 
between us can only by the broadest stretch 
of imagination be considered even amicable. 
He tolerates me because, I suppose, I am the 
only kith and kin he has left in the world. 
I put up with him because — well ! — be- 
cause he is my bread and butter. To quarrel 
with him is to cut my own throat — and yet " 
(with a long-drawn breath, as if he finds in the 
thought some relief) " I very often think it will 
come to that some day. In fact " (with a grim 
smile) " it very nearly came to it last night." 
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She looks up quickly. '*You quarrelled 
last night ? " 

** Well " (laughing a little), " at any rate we 
got so near to it that our only chance of not 
doing it outright is to remain for a little while 
apart I said a few things to him " (smiling 
with evident pleasure at the recollection), 
" which though they relieved my mind at the 
time were not altogether prudent. But'' 
(reassuringly) " he will be certain to get over 
it in a little while. I shall not see him again 
to-day — I have already sent on my things to 
the station — ^but in a week or two he will be 
ready to make it up if only for the sake of 
having some one to quarrel with again." 

There is a minute's silence — then she looks 
at him steadily. 

"Will you tell me," she asks, flushing a 
little, "whether / had anything to do with 
your quarrel ? " 

He flushes too. " It can hardly be said 
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that you had anything to do with it, because — 
so far as I can understand — he does not even 
know of your existence ; but . . ." 

'^But," she interrupts excitedly, ''it was 
because he saw you — in the afternoon ? " 

"No doubt," he answers, driven into the 
admission, " it began with that." 

"You mean," she continues, still with that 
same sharp ring of suspicion in her voice, 
"that he said things — of me — that made 
you angry ? " 

" He said things of — of the person I was 
talking to (I must ask you again to re- 
member that it was not of you — that he does 
not even know your name) that" (with a 
sudden furious look) " made me more than 
angry 

There is a pause ; then she gathers up all 
her courage. 

" If," she says hesitatingly, and with a flush 
that reaches to the soft loose curls upon her 
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broad white forehead, — "if you were to tell 
him all about it, would he not think less badly 
of me ? Is there '' (earnestly and anxiously) 
" any good reason why you should not ? " 

" The best of all," he answers with a good 
deal of vehemence. "To do it would be to 
give up our last chance. Do not you under- 
stand — ^no, I do not suppose you could under- 
stand" — (with venomous emphasis) "the malign 
nature of a selfish old tyrant, who having 
outlived all his pleasures is determined, afc 
least, that no one else shall enjoy themselves. 
If" (with an unmirthful laugh) "he could 
understand that I had set my heart on one 
woman more than another he would probably 
make it a condition in his will that I should 
not marry her. If, on the other hand, he 
thought that I hated one woman more than 
another he would probably leave her to me 
with the money." 

For a moment she does not answer. She 
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is full of a sudden, half-uneasy, wholly unde- 
fined fear. He, for his part, cannot in a 
moment rid himself of the heat and annoy- 
ance which an affectionate retrospect of his 
uncle's many amiable qualities usually produces 
in him. 

"Are you sure,'' she says suddenly, fixing 
her wide eyes on him with a most earnest 
scrutiny, — "are you quite sure that there is 
no reason — no good reason — why he should 
object to me ? " 

He would give a great deal to be able to 
avoid her eyes, but he is compelled to meet 
them. 

" My darling I " he says, smiling uneasily, 
and horribly conscious that some of the colour 
which has deserted her face is coming to his — 
"is there likely to be any reason that you would 
not know of ? He might certainly " (catching 
eagerly at the idea) " object that as we have 
neither of us, so far as I know, a penny in 
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the world, we were a little imprudent to think 
of marrying. Possibly" (smiling ironically) 
"if we were to represent to him that our 
best and only chance lay in his death, he 
might not see it in quite the same light that 
we do." 

" That is true," she says simply and 
earnestly, not answering these last words of 
his, for indeed she has scarcely heard them, 
being altogether occupied with those that 
came before. " What reason cordd there be 
that I should not know of? It is true that 
we are poor — that father has quarrelled, so 
far as I can understand, with most of our 
neighbours and with all our relations, but" 

« 

(with a broad smile of relief) "these are 
objections that are patent to every one, and ^' 
(simply) " every one likes Dolly — why should 
not they like me ? " 

" Why not, indeed ? " he cries laughing, 
unfeignedly glad to turn the subject. " For 
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my part I think, on the contrary, there are 
a good many reasons why they should. At 
any rate it is a comfort, is it not" (he goes 
on jestingly), "to think we know the worst 
of each other ? You " (looking at her fondly 
and more soberly) "know that I am only a 
pauper — that I had no right in the world to 
ask you to marry me while my only chance 
of being able to do it is that poor, mean one 
over which I have wasted the best years of 
my life — the chance of stepping into a dead 
man's shoes. But" (with a growing earnest- 
ness) " now that you know it all — know that 
you will have to wait for me, to believe in 
me, that I shall have to be a great deal away 
from you, that I can't even write to you 
lest I bring suspicion upon you — can you 
bear it ? Tell me. Psyche — tell me quickly ? " 
" I can bear anything," she says in a low voice, 
and with a passionate tenderness she is too 
iunocent to conceal, " so long as you love me." 
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And in the moment's silence that follows 
her words, the church clock down in the valley, 
that has so often told the hours of their 
meetings and partings, strikes one. 

He starts to his feet. 

" I must go,'' he says hurriedly, drawing 
her up to him, and holding her in his arms. 
'*My sweet — my little sweetheart — we must 
say good-bye I '* 

He sees that her face has grown very pale — 
deadly pale — and her lips are trembling. His 
heart almost fails him. 

" Swear to me," he cries passionately, 
* ' that you will wait for me — that you 
will let no other man have your love until 
I come to claim it — ^that no one — no one 
in all the world shall make you give me 
up?" 

Her white lips move faintly with a sort of 
smile. She knows that not all the oaths that 
man has invented since God made the world. 
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could bind her more firmly to him than her 
own inclinations. 

And then he takes the lovely face, which 
all the pretty colour has so absolutely deserted, 
and holds it gently between his hands ; and 
as he does it he hears the click of the gate 
which leads into the little wood. 

*' Some one is coming I " he says, hurriedly 
and passionately — " Kiss me, dear." 

And when she has kissed him ..." Give me 
your rose," he whispers eagerly. ** All the 
morning long I have been jealous of it for 
lyiog so near your sweet white thi-oat. It 
shall lie there no longer. I shall keep it 
with me ; and on the day we are maiTied, 
when I have you instead, I will give it back 
to you/' 

She tries to unfasten it, but her fingers are 
white and trembling and have altogether lost 
their deftness ; and he at last is compelled to 
come to her aid and to take it himself. 
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There is not another word exchanged between 
them. He looks at her mutely — such a look 
as stirs her heart with a passionate pain 
she cannot comprehend — and in the space 
of a second or so she is standing alone, 
clinging with trembling hands to the rough 
old stile where she has so often sat with 
him, looking after him with eyes that are 
so dim with love and pain she scarce can 
see him. 

^^^ k^^ ^^^ %t# ^^to 

^^* ^P* ^^S ^B^ ^^S 

It is but a moment as measured by the 
clock — an age as measured by the pain and 
trouble in her heart — when she hears a foot- 
step on the soft green path behind her, and 
turning sharply, finds herself face to face with 
Sir John Heathcote. 

She has no time, and is too little skilled 
as yet in those small deceptions which the 
intricacies of life make necessary to most 
women, to assume on an instant an ordinary 
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and every-day composure — indeed, no power 
in the world would compel the colour to come 
back to her poor pale cheeks. The emotions 
of the past hour have written themselves so 
plainly on her face that a man would be blind 
indeed who failed to see them. And Sir 
John is by no means blind. His keen grey 
eyes glance sharply from her to the figure 
disappearing in the distance, whose outlines 
appear to him vaguely familiar. 

" Psyche ! " — he says, holding out his hand 
to her and regarding her very searchingly — 
" I never thought of finding you here ! Do 
you — often come here alone ? " 

She takes the best course that remains open 
to her. She tells the truth. 

" I was not alone," she falters, glancing up 
at him with soft, pained eyes that seem to 
appeal to his forbearance. " I was saying 
good-bye — to a friend who is — going to 
London by the next train." 
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The words mean so much to her that the 
very saying of them is difficult, and there is a 
sound in her voice that is not far from tears. 

For a moment he is silent. Finding her 
here, under these circumstances, seems to 
confirm the suspicions of her which he had 
formed on first meeting her, and for whose 
injustice and hastiness he had afterwards so 
gravely condemned himself. He is on the point 
of giving her a lecture, — or at any rate a 
warning that would approach very nearly to a 
lecture — but the pain in her lovely eyes touches 
and softens him. He remembers the intention 
with which he came to seek her out this very 
morning — his honest desire to be a friend to 
her who so greatly needs one. After all, to 
scold her again will not be the best way to set 
about it. 

" Are you going home ? " he asks kindly, 
after that moment's hesitation, during which 
he has averted his eyes and given her time to 
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regain the composure she was so nearly losing. 
" If you are, I will walk a little way with you 
and" (with a grave smile) "take care of 
you." 

" Will you ? '' she says brightly, — infinitely 
grateful to him for asking no more questions. 
" That is good of you ! " 

For a minute or two they walk along in 
silence. Her heart is still throbbing too 
quickly and painfully to the remembered 
touch of her lover's hands, the remembered 
sound of her lover's words, for conversation 
to come easy to her. He, being a man to 
whom the word duty is not altogether with- 
out meaning — who indeed finds in it as strong 
a motive^power as a good many other men 
find in their inclinations, — is greatly in doubt 
what he ought to do. 

The fact that he has found her meeting 
some man without the knowledge of her 
father or sister seems to him one so pregnant 
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with danger to her that it can hardly be 
right to let it pass unnoticed. 

In chancing on the knowledge accidentally 
he seems almost to have made himself her 
accomplice. 

And yet in her pallor and trouble she 
has approached a good deal nearer to the old 
place in his affections. Her dead-white face, 
her strained and heavy eyes, weighed down 
with unshed tears, seem to him far lovelier 
than the audacious brilliance of her beauty 
had seemed two days ago. 

" I came over to*day almost on purpose to 
see you," he says presently, looking down 
at her with eyes that, though they can be 
hard and cold enough on occasion, are at 
this moment both soft and kind. "I 
have been thinking — I have been remember- 
ing '' (smiling gravely) " what friends we used 
to be, and how you used to come to me 
with all your little troubles and confidences. 
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I am afraid" (more slowly) "that I have 
grown a sour, grim, unsociable sort of fellow 
since then. I am apt to look on the worst 
side of people. I have been so grossly de- 
ceived," he goes on with a sudden confidence 
in her that he would not have believed pos- 
sible ten minutes ago, "that I find it difficult 
not to see deception everywhere. Yet," — 
turning round on her with the old look which 
had made her think when she was a child 
that no face could be so kind and good as 
his — " if you will trust me, if you will believe 
in me, if you will let me be your friend 
once more as I used to be, I will promise 
that to you at least I will never be either 
sour or grim." 

Her heart is so soft at this present moment 
that she could not have refused an over- 
ture from her worst enemv — much less from 
him. 

" With all my heart ! " she says warmly. 
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'*D6 you know" (laughing with a suspicion 
of tears in her eyes) "that next to Dolly I 
used to be fonder of you than of anyone 
else in the world ? " 

"Then you will promise," he says, with 
an urgency that is greater than the occasion 
seems to warrant, "that if ever you need a 
friend — if ever you are in trouble and have 
no one else to help you — and " (gravely) 
" there are such times in all our lives — you 
will come to me ? " 

" I promise," she answers soberly, with 
a sudden bright light in her eyes, born not 
of the thought of him, but of one who seems 
to her so far to outpass all other friends 
that, having him, she can never in all her 
life need another." 

And having made their compact they go 
quietly and sedately, side by side, in silence. 
It is he who speaks first. 

"I wish," he says suddenly and rather 
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hesitatingly, as if he were half afraid of what 
he has to say, "that you would not go out 
too much alone. It seems to me" (with a 
deprecatory smile) " that you are a gi*eat deal 
too pretty to wander about by yourself. Why" 
(with some impatience) ''does not Dorothy 
come out with you ? " 

His words, carefully as he has considered 
them, seem to convey to her a sort of reproach 
which she is quick to resent. 

"If I waited for Dolly," she answers a 
little coldly, " I might stay at home always. 
You forget that she has plenty of things to 
do without following me about. And" (with 
a sort of challenge) " who is to harm me 
if I do go out alone ? " 

He does not accept the challenge — perhaps 
he does not even hear it. A sudden remem- 
brance has occurred to him. 

" After all," he says, thinking aloud, " it 
cannot much matter. It cannot be for long. 
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Do you know" (turning to her) **that Dolly 
has some news for you ? " 

"News!" (incredulously). "What news 
are likely to come to us? It appears to 
me" (with some scorn), "that we are about 
as far off from news as if we were stranded 
on a desert island." 

But the words have scarcely passed her lips 
when a sudden thought flashes across her. 
After all, is it so impossible ? Has Sir Adrian 
found her out ? Has he . . . 

" Tell me ! " she cries breathlessly, ex- 
citedly — a sudden rich red colour chasing the 
pallor off her cheeks — " tell me quickly ! " 
(stopping still, and placing herself in front of 
him), " What do you mean ? " 

" I mean," he answers, with a deliberation 
that exasperates her, ^^that you will have no 
more chance of wandering about alone. I do 
not know " (hesitatingly) " that I have any 
right to anticipate Dorothy^ — that I ought not 
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to leave her to tell you herself — ^but having 
gone so far" (smiUng tantalizingly) "I sup- 
pose you will not be content unless I go on. 
What would you think " (looking at her 
curiously) ''if I were to tell you that you 
are going to London ? " 

" To London ! " she repeats slowly — calming 
suddenly — "that is impossible. You must 
have made a mistake. We do not know a 
soul there." 

"At any rate" (with an ironical smile) 
"you know somebody. In fact" (still with 
the same provoking deliberation) , " I think I 
may confidently assure you that it is all 
arranged that you are to go to London to 
stay with your grandmother, Lady Conyng- 
hame, to be introduced" (satirically) "into 
the best society, and make your appearance as 
a fashionable young lady." 

He is hardly prepared for the efiect of his 
words. Before, she had been sure that he 
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was only joking; now for the first time 
she understands that he is in earnest. 
In a moment she is transported from sad- 
ness and gloom into an almost unrealizable 
gladness, 

" You can't mean it ! '' she cries between 
laughing and crying, her face absolutely trans- 
figured. " It is too good to be true ! Is it — 
is it possible that it can be true ? '' 

He looks at her gravely. He finds in her 
gladness an ofience, whose cause he cannot 
altogether fathom. 

" Are you so glad ? " he says coldly. Then 
after a pause : " It is unfortunate that what 
is sport to some of us is death to others. If" 
(with some reproach) "you had seen DoUy 
as I saw her just now, you would understand 
that she is not so glad as you are to think 
that you are leaving her so soon after coming 
home." 

If he had meant to sober her, he at any 
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rate succeeds. Her face changes suddenly into 
a gravity that is all that he can desire. 

" Poor Dolly ! " she says regretfully and 
tenderly, remembering with a good deal of 
self-reproach how little she has thought of 
her during the last twenty-four hours. "I 
am sorry for her — I am very sorry. But 

* 

indeed " — (lifting to him her lovely eyes, with 
childish pleading), "if you could understand 
how unhappy I have been since I came home 
. . .how lonely, how miserable — ^you would not 
think it so strange that I shpuld be glad to go 
away — ^you would not" (stretching out her 
hands to him appealingly) " be so hard on me/' 

They have, by this time, reached the little 
gate that divides the wood from the garden, 
where Psyche had watched him and Dolly. 

"Am I hard on you?" he says, with a 
sudden quick breath, moved by the look in 
her lovely eyes and the touch of her small 
soft hands to an emotion that is stronger than 
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he can at all compreliend. "God knows, I 
never meant to be ! " 

And as he speaks he looks with a good 
deal of tenderness on the slim white hands 
that are still lying on his rough sleeve. 

" You have hurt your hand ! " he says 
suddenly, pointing to a little speck of blood — 
a tiny wound in the soft flesh of one of them. 

"It must have been my rose," she says, 
holding it closer to examine it. "I think there 
is a thorn in it." 

His eyes glance at one or two withered 
leaves that alone mark the place where her 
rose has been. 

" You have no rose now." 

"I — I must have lost it," she says with 
some embarrassment. 

" Or " — regarding her keenly and gravely — 
"did some one steal it from you? At any 
rate^' (with some attempt at jest), ''he has 
left the thorn with you." 
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knows and likes so well, *'but it is just 
possible — ^barely possible — that you may not 
find everything quite so rose-coloured as you 
6xpect, and in that case" (smiling again) 
" you may be glad to see me." 

"Whether I am ill or well, happy or un- 
happy, I shall always be glad — most glad — to 
see you!" she answers with resolute cordiality. 

And so they part. * 

He watches her for, a moment, when the 
gate has closed behind her. 

At first she walks sedately enough — then 
when she thinks herself unseen, her steps 
quicken to a run. He understands that she 
is in too great a hurry to make sure that his 
tidings are true to go more slowly. 

He turns away then with something like a 
sigh, and with hands thrust in his pockets, 
with slow and thoughtful pace, retraces his 
steps through the little wood. 

And as he so walks there comes into his 
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head — he scarce knows why, unless his own 
words have recalled it — a song that he heai'd 
long ago from the lips he then thought the 
sweetest and purest the world contained. Over 
and ver again — monotonously — ^persistently 
— the old words, so long unheard, so nearly 
forgotten, ring in his ears — 

" Wi' lightsome heart I puU'd a rose 
Fu' sweet upon its thorny tree ; 
But my fause lover stole the rose, 
And ah ! he l^ft the thorn with me." 
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